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HAFIZ. 





BY JOHN A. DORGAN. 


The wine of life in my hand I hold; 

The wine is ruddy, the goblet gold; 

The head and the heart were old; were old,— 
The head was wise, and the heart was cold. 


Still wise am I with sorrowful years 

Of many bopes and many fears; 

But I feel in my heart of youth the fire, 
The soaring passion, the wild desire. 


The hearvof youth, how it leaps and bounds, 
Like a stag that is followed by eager hounds, — 
Like billows that tempests are sweeping along! 
Sea-like it breaketh in song—in song. 


Ye dreams that fled me in days of vore, 
Hither, ott hither! aud flee no more; 
Ye songs that taded upon my tongue, 
Hither, ob hither! nor. pass unsung. 


Come, ye have pained me so Jong! oh come! 
And then let the singer's lips be dumb: , 
Be the goblet broken; the red wine shed; 
And Hafiz in glory and bliss be dead. 





TWO AUTUMN SONGS. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF LINGG AND HEINE. 





I. | 

Lighter wings my slumbers borrow, 
Like a veil now floats my sorrow, 

Dim mine eyes before. | 
Oft in dreams thou com’st to me, 

Call’st my name outside the door; 
No one wakes and opes to thee, 

I awake, and find me weeping sore. 


Death from dreams shall soon dismiss me, 
Soon another’s lips will kiss thee, 

When minz own are numb, 
Ere their spring-songs birds outpour, 

Ere mid May flowers bees glad hum ;— 
Wilt thou see me yet once more, 

Come, love, quick! O come! 





| again afloat with no scientific basis for the 


Il. 
The faded leaves are falling, 
The boughs in the blast sad rave; 
Alas! so all that is lovely 
Quick fades, and sinks in the grave. 


By a pitying sunbeam gilded, 

Through the wood the tree-tops wave ; 
As though the departing summer 

Its last, sad kisses gave. | 


Again I find me weeping 
From out the depths of my heart; 
The scene so brings to memory 
That hour which say us part. 


I felt then I must leave thee, 
Thee dying there where I stood; 
The departing summer I was, 
And thou the dying wood. 
Cambridge, Mass. L. H. 


| 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO PHILOSOPHY. | 
By W. T. Harris. | 





‘ 


I: KANT. 
Philosophy has in these times to meet so , 
many objections and difficulties at the start, | 
that atruly modest person shrinks from ask- | 
ing a hearing for anything that might smack | 
of ‘‘metapbysics,” or the *‘abstract.”’ 
No sooner is the technical word pro-— 
nounced, than, from all sides, he hears the 
exorcism pronounced : ‘‘Get thee hence with | 
thy word-quibblings -” “mere scholastic dis- | 
tinetions ;’’ ‘‘pure speculation,’ etc. Then | 
fo!low exhortations tc‘‘come to solid reality ;”’ | 
**deal with the concrete ;”’ ‘‘leave word-mon- , 
ring and consider things” ‘Plain prac- 
tical commonsense settles these things with- | 
out useless subtileties.”” The person who has | 
read, and is su —_ to know the wise ver- | 
dict of time, an s: “Speculation is a vast 
circle, and its history shows that the same | 
subjects that first occupied the attention of | 
philosophers still ocdtipy it. One system 
succeeds another, and by mutual opposition | 
here is no resting- | 
place for the soles of your feet on such pow 
All results are a nt only, and what — 
seems truth, only Fc ay meteor-like, to van- 
ish and leave all darker than belore. ‘‘And” | 
he adds, assuming a majestic air, ‘‘this is all 
necessarily the case ; for the human mind is | 
finite, vi from this very reason can never 
hope to solve such problems as concern the | 
Infinite. It cou no more expect tosolve the 
blem of its own destiny than lift itself by 
its own ears !”’ 
This “finite intelligence” theory, though by | 
no means new in the history of the world, 
yet in its prevalent form is traceable to Kant. | 
It is on this account that we desire, as far | 
as maybe, in this article, to review the two | 
fundamental positions of that philosopher, | 
and to set them, if not in a new light, at | 
least in a different one from that prevalent. | 
The following is a compendious view of the | 
steps by which Kant arrives at his first po- 
sition, which is this: 7imeand space are 
forms of the mind as receptive, and hence 
all experience is moulded by our subjective | 
state. } 
From this positive result he derives his 
negative position: Hence the tmpossibility 
of our determining what the real object ih | 
ttself ts. The steps to this position are. as | 
follows ; (if the reader does not find them 
clear, he is referred to the complete develop- | 
ment of them in Kant’s ‘Critique of _ Pure | 
Reason’’—TIntroduction—see the translation 
in Bobn’s Library): 
I. A priori knowledge is that which we 


have from the constitution of our mind, and | 


not from experience. A posterior’ or em- 
pirical knowledge, on the other hand, is de- 


r.ved from experience. 


II. The criterium to be applied in order to | conscious of them, for all other predicates 


ascertain the character of the knowledge in 
question, is found in universality ne- 
ceasity, If a judgment is universal and ne- 
coasary, it 
experience, for of such knowledge we can 


only say : “Tt is 30, ag far as-observation has 
extended.” 


the 
ject, but what is already 
g. + ‘*Man is an animal,” 
ments, on the contrary, add in the predicate 
something new, and are of two kinds—a prti- 
ori-synthetical and a 


judgments add a new predicate, from 
jesive or logical necessity, as, ‘The shortest 
ine 


| “See how these laws do apply to phenomena 
| and are not merely subjective.’’ 
| lowing will develope the true result of the 


_ tion,” and receives its validity from the na- 


| all objects of experience, and is in turn, in- 


| ual faculties. 


' to his own.” 


———- 
| one. if we axamine an individual act ot public, judged froma literary point of view, 


not have been derived satan 
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known and knowable conform fo reason: and 
thus ‘we arrive ‘at the former result. Kant, 
bowever,, takes these conclusions negatively, 
and. says tach about our inability to know 
the ‘‘thing in itself.” But this time ve will 
not let him escape. 

I. You say, Mr. Kant, that the categories 
of the understanding cannot be applied to the 
“thing in itself.” Answer: ‘‘Yes I do.” 
II. You hold moreover that existence (or, 
mofe properly, determined being—the Ger 
man is ‘‘dasein”) ig a category. Answer: 
““T place it in the fourth division under 
are "ity . ; 

“TIL Then you may s of “things in 

ves,”,as much as eg please Pr saith 
but you must never apply to them the predi- 
cate of existence ; for that, and consequently 
all predicates which imply it, on 
thé hither side. Wence if the “thing in it- 
self’ contains. anything, it must be such 
predicates as belong with that of ‘‘axistence”’ 
on the subjective side, or to the mind, And 
so the ‘‘thing in itself” is a fiction of the 


wind, 
This spectre is thus laid by Kant’s own 





ILI. Analytical jadgments do not add in 
predicate a new conception to the sub- 
contained in it, ¢. 

Syathetical judg- 


posteriori synthetical. 

IV. A posteriori-synthetical judgments 
add a new predicate through experience, as, 
“This book is old.” A priori-syathetical 
a sub- 


between two points is a straight one.” 
“Shortest line” contains. quantity, and 
“straight line’’ merely quality. At this 
rosin org bea the form, “‘How are 

synthetical judgments a priori—possi- 
ble a We hede jntentionall gee the 
answer in ‘the definitions. Tis only posst- 
ble that a. man shall form universal judg- 
ments (transcending all experience,) on the 
condition that he enunciate the laws of his 
subjective (rational) constitution. He who 
wishes to see this established at length must 


stady the first part of the ‘‘Critique of Pare | principles, and now all the hypothecated 
Reason,” called ‘Transcendental Aisthetic.” | subjectivity bas widéned out into pute uni- 
versality, and the Kantian nightmare ie 


Time and space are the conditions of experi- 
ence, and without pre-supposing them, one 
could not have the firstexperience This be 
ing the case, they must be @ priori, for ex- 

rience cannot obtain from without what it 
finds itself obliged to pre-suppose, as condi- 
tion, within. 

Those who have made Kant a study, 
(Cousin in France, Hamilton, in England, 
Balmes in Spain, Gioberti in Italy, Hickok 
in America, etc.,) generally fall into his neg- 
ative position and strive to get out by assu- 
ming the ‘‘validity” as they call it, of our 
faculties. By this assumption they deprive 
themselves of the solid support afforded by 
the positive side of Kant’s standpoint. And 
by this procedure likewise they fall back in- 
to mere dogmatic philosophy, which Kant’s 
labors ought forever to have set at rest. If, 
on the other hand, one takes the positive side 
of Kant’s philosophy, and developes it to its 
logical results, be will find the direction 
which appears so frightful, entirely closed 
up. There is this difference between the 
true result and the result occasioned by the 
gratuitous assumption : in the true result we 
establish the rationality of all that exists, and 
hence dissolve the not-me into acreation of 
reason, which reason may solve by reflection, 
since the laws of thinking are shown to be 
likewise the laws of being in general. But 
with the assumption of the validity we are 


been lett behind with the twilight. 

We need not look more into the labors of 
Kant ; as these two bases, which he has dis- 
covered, constitute a solid foundation upon 
which philosophy may build a substantial 
structure. This Kant failed to do, as he 
merely developed the negative side. His 
list of categories is worth little, and we must 
look to Hegel for a genetic, and hence com- 
prehensive deduction of them. 

Commencing with Descartes, we have a 

subjective basis for all modern philosophy, 
and hence the ‘‘principle of certitude’’ is the 
problem. But until we arrive at Kant we 
have no development of it sufficient to span 
the chasm between subject and object. It is 
by this universal nature of intelligence, whieh 
is established as the logical condition of all 
reality as well as the subjectivity or person- 
ality of man, that we are carried safely over 
this deepest of oppositions—in fact, the es- 
sence of all oppositions—the me and the not 
me. 
For the rest, Kant persisted in seeing the 
negative side till the end of his life, although 
in certain passages (the ‘‘Critique of the 
Judgment,” for example,) he touches the 
positive side. * 

To conclude this contribution, we think, it 
is evident that whatever other grounds the 
‘finite intelligence’’ theory may claim,. at 
least the Kantian basis is entirely unsafe for 
any such superstructure. We shall have oc- 
casion, in another article, to examine the 
own words in fact, with only this difference : | Kant and Reed mixture, as it appears in the 
Kant says ; ‘‘ All that becomes object to us | fancied discoveries of Sir Wm. Hamilton. 
necessarily is transformed by these subjective « + 
laws of thought ,” while the modifiers say : | For the Commonwealth. 


HOW TO REGARD THE GREAT OR- 
GAN, 


identity of knowing with its object. Again, 
these modifiers of Kant do merely repeat his 





The fol- 





Kantian standpoint : 

I. All finite spaces, or times, or possible 
objects of experience, presuppose an infinite 
ground as the condition of their existence ; 
and no possible experience can include this 
infinite ground or condition within itself, but, 
on the contrary, must be ineluded by this 
ground, (time and s in general. ) 
Hence this infinite ground (which is the log- 
ical condition for the existence of the world 
and the things which appear therein) not bo- 
ing derivable from experience, necessarily 
exists in the mind as a pare‘ @ priori intui 


The long expected opening of the new 
organ to the eye andear of the public natur- 
ally gathered together a great concourse of 
the lovers of music, of beautiful things, and 
of crowded occasions. The promise of a 
fine poem, finely declaimed, and of music 
from one of the historic organs of the world, 
already presented a powerful attraction. Add 
to this the mysterious ramors long current of 
the external splendors of the instrument, and 
you may represent to yourself the almost 
feverish state of excitement in which a dense 
mass of spectators, crammed to an almost 
solid’ agglomerate, sat for more than an hour 
before a huge green baize curtain, in front of 
which at length appeared Miss Cushman’s 
bays, with the expectant laurels of the un- 
known Odist of the evening. 

As the curtain ought to have been with- 
drawn before the recitation of the Ode, I 
will assume that it was, and give at once the 
major impression of the evening, the sur- 
prise and effect of the new decoration which 
at this stage disclosed itself to the public eye. 
The Music Hall was, as you know, a beauti- 
fal parallelogram. It is now a strange, 
three sided figure, for the fourth side is want- 
ing. Into the place of that fourth side, math- 
ematically and artistically necessary, has 
walked the facade of a gothic cathedral, so 
that you have three interior walls of one 
building, and one exterior wall of another. 
Do you remember how nobly the superb statue 
of Beethoven used to detach itself from the 
fair white back ground which in happier days 

: : c ( completed the building ? That effect you will 
dom, and immortality. Which, then, is the never see again. Beethoven has been mis a 
piss preety Sespowaey For la porte. He stands outside the door, nobly 


is. : 
The gist of this criticism of Kant will be | indifferent toentrance. Hisdivine mistress, 
Cecilia, resides au stxiéme, and one reflects 


seen to consist in showing that he does not by 

= Rik cance aya nage belit- | with sorrow that her garret cannot even be 

tle our knowing at all, but rather shows its . oer 

universality and the subordination of all Na- rounaat a. > - re 5 ae 

ture to it. The “thing in iteelf” that he | Yersations that followed this new develop- 
ment, my heart sought out the architect of 

the Hall, to offer him my sincere condolence. 


ture of mind; in other words, this infinite 
ground, or condition, includes and transcends 


cluded and transcended by mind _ itself. 
(This, of course, elevates ‘‘mind” to a uni- 
versal essence, instead of a sertes of individ- 


II. Tkerefore the mind does not exist in 
space, but transcends it, and is not subject to 
the conditioning laws of space. 

IIT. . Therefore, likewise, the mind ,as es- 
sence, does not exist in time. 

IV. Hence it is obvious that all existence, 
or whatever may appear in time and space, 
is in and through mind, and mind is the ab- 
solute. 

V. The absolute is equivalent to God— 
Intelligence ; the ‘-Nous”’ of Anaxagoras, the 
“Idee” of Hegel, the Word (‘‘Logos”) of 
St. John. 

VI. Hence the Soul, ¢. ¢., Intelligence or 
Reason, not being subject to space or time, 
or any empirical conditions whatever, can 
find no contradiction in space, or end of be- 
ing in time. 

VII. Hence the human being, in becoming 
rational, grounds himself in God, the soul, 
and immortality. 

VIII. ‘Though philosophy cannot bake 
bread, yet she can procure for us God, free- 





speaks of, never can trouble anybody as long 
as it remains ‘‘in itself,” and when it mani- 
fests itself = i ——, ane . pr’ “You made a very fine building here, ten 
come in such forms as time and space will a ” “ 
low it—#. ¢., rational forms. We do not, | 7°*7* *8° atlas are — Sanpete 
however, quite get rid of this spectre until we |t the time, said he. : They ve taken 
apply the same criticism to the ‘‘transcenden- | away one-fourth of it now ;” said I. ‘‘Ex- 
tal logic” or doctrine of the categories of the | actly,” said be. ‘“‘If I were you,” said I, 
underctanding. oe ’ hé din out ” 
The basis of this part of his philosophy | deinsagve i a 
may be comprehended as far as is necessary ° np 388 he ee ee ee 
by the following exposition : icerned,” said he. And so ended the ghostly 
All knowing or cognizitg is the transla-|talk. For now Miss Cushman’s eloquent 
ting of an unknown somewhat into a known, voice is heard, and the lyric of the evening 
‘tas a scholar translates a new language in- has as good a chance a lyric ever had, of be- 


If he did not already understand one | ing heard and appreciated. 
he never could translate the newf | The Ode which was now presented to the 


ae = oil yen’ we ag find tha- deserves neither praise nor criticism. It 
we know in so far as we rec ce 

ognize in it something already familiar. The |bad ne characteristic of = Poom othe 8% 
eynthesis of the known elements gives us a | Phrase and thyme, and presented the mere 
new conceptioi. If man had no conceptions | wardrobe of poetry, without a body or a soul. 
to start with, he never could know anything. 4 poem in the true sense of the word is a 
The most general conception is existence, ‘conception, claiming birth. It has in it 
and if this predicate could not be attached to mnt thc eiteel sd eae 
a thing, or if this was not already a known | %S*8" qeainy, & pstins 
conception, then all objects would remain on | 2ecessity of being. and were inevitable. A 
the other side, and the mind be forever un- | mere statement, couched in the usual poetic 


phraseology, and interrupted by irrelevant 


| Preemppene this, ; rtyme can in no wise be called a poem. Such, 
Of course if these or “‘catego- | Od sth 
| ries, Sy cgi ay ganas (ag aga t the } F ~ 


and with no line 


7 ; : C3 tukihed bf 
pression of feeling, simply, and as the work 
of an unpractised hand, we ougselves might 
find something to say in its fayor. But the 
occasion was one calling for peetry, and the 
false ambition of this attempt merely blocked 
the way from something better. Surely, 
among the literary wen and women of Bos- 
tan, among those who really could, might 
have been found some one who would have 
spoken the word for the hourgrhich, whether 
in prose or in verse, was what the public 
wanted to hear. 

--The chief musical feature of the evening 
was Mr. Paine’s masterly presentation of 
two compositions of Sebastian Bach. The 
nicety and painful perfection of this artist's 
fingerjag and modulation were the real light. 
in this somewhat clouded picture. Mendels- 
sohn’s Organ Concerto was well given by Mr. 
Lang, and the Lefebure. Wely showed us 
what jolly music the Catholics have, and af: 
ter what a pleasant fashion they dance off 
their spiritual burthens. The guality of the 
organ is excellent, but of styan music in 
general we may be allowed to saya single, 
irresponsible word. 

The organ is not, as a late essayist in the 
Atlantic Monthly affiims it to be, a sympa- 
thetic and expressive instrument. The pipes 
are many, but the performer is only one. 
Whatever be its volume of sound, it has 
nothing like the volume of meaning which 
an orchestra gives us. The thrill and con- 
sensus of each of these human hearts has 
its part in this combined melody, and the 
appeal they make to our answering hearts is 
direct and urgent. But the organist has 
but one power and affects us as one, though 
stops and pedals should make him seem to 
be one hundred. Commend me to the 
strings and brasses. I love the sudden zeal 
of the cymbals and the prudent, timely in- 
terference of the hero with the kettle drums. 
The organ is like a single light multiplied in 
an hundred mirrors. The orchestra is an 
hundred Mghts, all concentrated upon one 
circumstance of Divine Art. Give me the 
hundred lights, say I, but of the single lights, 
give me Paine. 

Idoubt not that these views will prove 
extemely unacceptable to the odist, the or- 
ganist, and the organ committee, but in crit- 
ticism, as well as in poetry, there are neces- 
sities of conviction which put far from us the 
conventional phrases of compliment, and 
foree us to utter truths which are as unwel- 
come to us as they can be to those whom 
they arraign before the tribunal of opinion. 
What may be said on any subject had often- 
est better not be said, but what must be said 
will make its way, despite the displeasure 
of other hearts, and the sympathetic suffer- 
ing of our own. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 
History or THE RoMANS UNDER THE Em- 
prrE. By Cuaries Mertivare, B. D. 


From tue Fourta Lonpon Eprr1on. 
Vol. I. New York: D. Appleton and 


Company. (pp. 439.) 

We hail the appearance of this elegant re- 
print of Mr. Merivale’s book, as a blessing 
to all scholars and readers of Ancient His- 
tory. The deficiency of our libraries in 
works on Roman history has been often la- 
mented by eager students; they found Gib- 
bon’s magnificent work, but it was only in 
name a Roman history,—in reality it dealt 
with the Greek Empire and the harbingers 
of the medizeval era; they rejoiced in the 
splendid promises of Niebuhr, but these led 
to noconnected history ; nor were the candid 
and zealous labors of Dr. Arnold sufficiently 
extended to meet their wants. 

In German they could read the elaborate 
volumes of Mommsen,—by far the best single 
historian of Roman affairs who has yet written ; 
but the pages of Mommsen found no Ameri- 
can translator, and only within the present 
year have they been fully translated in Eng- 
land. Mr. Merivale’s first volumes, printed 
in 1850 gave hope of supplying this deficien- 
cy, and though he has not carried ont his 
plan so extensively as he then promised, he 
has added an important contribution to our 
historical literature. His seven volumes 
cover the period from the beginning of Pom- 
pey’s greatness to the death of Marcus Anto- 
nious ; this first volume only carrying us to 
the banishment of Milo, 52 B. C. The sec- 
ond volume ends with the death of its hero, 
Julius Cesar ; so that it is not till the third 
or fourth volume that we come to what is 
usually reckoned the period of the Empire. 
But Mr. Merivale is by no mest® bound to 
follow the custom of his predecessors ; he 
has emancipated himself not only from the 
old notions of Roman history, but even from 
the more pardonable predilections which Nie- 
buhrand Arnold have created. His judg- 
ment of men and of measures is essentially 
different from that of most writers, and can- 
not fail to shock the disciples of the old 
school, to whom Cicero and Livy and Plu- 
tarch are infallible authorities. It may be 
thought that he carries this difference too 
far, sometimes,—that his hobby runs away 
with him and leads him into mistakes as se- 
rious as those be censures in others. 

For example, his view of the character of 
Julius Cesar may,and we think must be 
reckoned far too favorable, and too symmet- 
rical, if we may say 80. He makes the 
great usurper to have projected from his boy- 
hood the scheme of revolution which he af- 
terwards carried out,—to have shaped his 
course accordingly, and to have moved stead- | 
ily on towards its accomplishment. But it is 
evident to any reader of history, who is at 
the same time versed in the lore of human 
nature, that such a theory is the fiction of a 


~ 











of the case. It is rare indeed that any great 
man, at Cassar unquestionably was,can so con- 
trol the fortunes of his age ; he is ordinarily 
acted upon quite as much as he acts and is 
the creature of what he may appear 
to have created. Such was (Cesar, and 
such, thowgh in aless degree, is Mr. Meri- 
vale’s unconsciously chosen model for his 
hero,—Louis Napoleon. 

Bat except this tendency. to theorize be- 
yond the facts, there is nothing extravagant 
in the book. This style is sober and argu- 
mentative rather than picturesque ; charact- 
ers are drawn with candor and clearness, but 
not with the startling fidelitv of Tacitus. The 
author’s learning is sufficient ; not the vast 
accumulations of Gibbon, but enough to con- 
vince us that he is master of his subject. His 
familiarity with modern writers is less obvi- 
ous, though he has read and cites several of 
the recent Freach authors on his topics. He 

not seem acquainted with the labors of 
ommeen, nor of other Germans who have 
worked the same vein. It is true that Momm- 
sen did not publish till 1856, but he was 
known much earlier to have mastered his 
subject, and we believe had printed valuable 
papers. But it is well nigh impossible for 
an Englishman to keep himself up with the 
progress of scholarship in Germany, and in 
his later volumes he may have done justice 
to some authors whom he here neglects. 

On the whole it is a book which cannot be 
spared from any library. We must be care- 
ful not too accept too hastily its assumptions 
or its conclusions, but it cannot fail to modify 
all our views of Roman history. 

Fancuon tue Cricket, TRANSLATED FROM 

THE Frencu or Georce Sano. By Ma- 
- miupa M. Hays. Philadelphia: F. Ley- 

poldt. 


The genius of George Sand has never re- 
ceived its full acknowledgement from the 
critics of England or America. Prejudiced 
against her by some of her earlier works, which 
were not perfect, nor perfectly understood, 
the public in both countries has conceived a 
false idea of her aims and her powers. ‘‘How 
many a bungler,’’ says Teufelscdréckh, ‘‘has 
mistaken the ill-cut Serpent of Eternity for 
a common poisonous reptile!’’ If this 
queer figure had a just application to the 
case of Rousseau, it applies no less to 
Madame Dudevant. In spite of the blame 
which fairly lies at her door, there is hardly 
any writer of this age who bas labored more 
devotedly, or with greater powers, for the 
good of mankind. She has grappled with | 
nearly every question that the seething pool 
of French speculation has thrown to the sur- 
face for thirty years, and she has written on 
them, always with force, often with noble el- 
oquence, and really in the interests of bhu- 
manity. A certain element of earthly pas- 
sion has mingled with her better thoughts ; 
she has not escaped the mark which Paris af- 
fixes to all her novelists; but as age has tem- 
pered the fire of her nature she has risen to 
great heights of pure and comprehensive 
thought. She is the Goethe of her sex and 
time, without the egotism and coldness which 
separated Goethe from his fellowmen. In- 
deed there is something German, rather than 
‘French in the tone of her mind, as in her 
countenance ; she has inherited much from 
her German ancestor, the famous Marshal 
Saxe, whose great-grand-daughter she is. 
Born in the very beginning of the century, 
—her fatber an officer of Napoleon’s Italian 
army, her mother the child of a Parisian 
bird-sellers—he was educated by her grand- 
mother Madame Dupin, a lady of the old 
regime, who remembered Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, and could never reconcile herself to the 
Corsican soldier’s brilliant usurpation. From 
these diverse influences the young girl re- 
ceived the most varied impressions, and grew 
into wider relations of thought and feeling 
than can be the fortune of most woman. By 
birth and by culture she was prepared for 
her mission in the world,—to be the voice of 
the aocial civilization of her age. The sto- 
ry of her early life is told by herself, ina 
most charming manner, m her Memoires. 
The stormy period of her early womanhood 
has foygpd expression in her novels and has 
been frightfully blackened by her enemies 
in their accounts of her life. Now in the 
calm weather of age, she is passing the most 
truly fortunate years of her existence. She 
has become one of the recognised oracles of 
France, and her decisions are sought with 
zeal and given with wisdom and love. In 
her rural retreat at Nohant, where her grand- 
mother died, she dispenses a simple and 


- ss — 
the same elagg as her Maitres Sonneurs, and 
Mare au Diable. 

The scene is laid in the small village of 
La Crosse, and the interest is centred in the 
twins of farmer Barbeau and tbe girl for 
whom the book is named. 


S: H. Smothers at Spartansburg, Ran- 











dolph County, Indiana. 

We have received the first number of this 
magazine, the organ of the students and 
friends of the Union Literary Institute, of 
Spartansburg. This Institute is a manual 
labor school, located in’ s large and flowrisle 





These twins, handsome and well cared for, 
are the pride of their family and, indeed, of 
the whole village; while the girl is the 
grand daughter of an old woman who passes 
for a witch, and she herself is considered as 
& young sorceress. Naturally bright and 
quick witted, and very affectionate, as is seen 
from the first, by her love for her little de- 


ing settlement of colored people, and partic- 
ularly designed for the education of their 
children, who by the laws of Indiana, are ex- 
cluded from the public schools. Connected 
with the school is e farm of 184 acres, of 
which 150 are under cultivation, and on this 
the pupils spend a part of their time in labor. 
The school is out of debt, and under the 











formed brother ; and living an utterly wild 
and neglected life, she isso grotesque look- | 
ing and malicious as to be by turns the 


charge of competent instructors, Mr. Smoth- 
ets being the Principal. 
Coming from an institution so well ar- 


laughing stock and the terror of all the other ranged for such.a commendable purpose, this 
children. Her name is ““Fadette,”—which | magazine has am especial interest for us. It 
means hobgoblin, or mischievous fairy—and | is issued quarterly at the low priee of ff 
indeed, “people often mistook her for one of | ty cents a year; its contents ‘ate “varied 
those spirits, so small and thin and dishev-| and readable ; its political and moral tone 
elled did she appear ; lively as a butterfly, | patriotic and elevated. Written chiefly by 
curious as a robin-red breast, and dark as a | the students who publish it, of course its Jit- 
cricket.” | erary merits are not of the highest order, 

She spends nearly all the time in roaming | but it has what is of more consequence, the 
about with her little brother. She knowsthe | evidences of earnest thought and inspiration. 
qualities of all the plants around, the healing , We commend it heartily to our readers, who 

















warm hospitality to all classes of men. The 
last number of the Publisher’s Circular | 
contains, from the pen of its Paris corres: | 
pondent, a sketch of her present appearance 
and habits of life, to which is appended a_ 
characteristic letter of her own, addressed toa 
young French poet. Nothing could give 
a better view than this letter of the homage 
which she receives and the good sense with 
whieh she receives it. 

Her later novels have been less exciting 
than her earlier ones; they have even been 
open to the charge of dulness; but & is a 
dulness which is better than the vivacity of 
most novelists. Narcisse and Jean de la 
Roche, L’ Homme de Neige and La Ville 
Noire are examples of what we mean ; they 
are books which cannot fail to impress all 
who read them with the genuine goodness 
of the author's heart, ss well as the wide 
scope of her genius. The present transla- 
tion is made from a little book published 
many years ago—La Petite Fadette. It is 





a rustic story—an idyll of childhood among 








(and there is no way of ing the concla-| 80 stamp of originality, 


pen by logic.) it follows. thes. all things ‘thet will remain. Considered as an ex- 


student, and cannot be made to suit the facts 


the French peasants,—a book belonging to 


powers of some, and how to apply them for | caunot do better than to subscribe for, as we 


the cure of men and beasts,—and the harmful ' 
effect of others. She knows the depths of | 
the forests and the winding course of the | 
river. By night the place of the stars in the 
heavens tells her the time, and she has put 
her inquisitive little mind to work upon the | 
will-o’-the-wisp and other wonders which are | 
a terror to the simple country people. But 
she sees in them nothing to be dreaded, and 
believes in no evil spirits, but loves God in 
all his works. One day, Landry the hand- | 
somest of the twins, has lost his brothers, 
who had run away from him in a fit of jeal- | 
ousy and vexation, and she, familiar with | 
every nook and hiding-place, tells him where | 
to find him. The grateful boy promises her | 
anything she may ask in return, believing it | 
will be his favorite chicken or pet lamb, but ' 
she, almost without knowing it herself, has | 
begun to admire the handsome Landry, and | 
wishing to test his gratitude and at the same | 
time please herself, she asks that be will | 
dance seven times with her at a féte that is | 
near at hand, and that he will dance with no 
other girl. 

This was very hard for Landry, who look- 
ed upon her as did the rest of the world, and | 
who had long anticipated the féte as an ocea- | 
sion when he could dance with the beautiful | 
Madelon. [Besides he dreaded the ridicule | 
and scoffing that his appearance with her | 
would be sure to excite. She appeared at 
the appointed time, 

“fad thinking to make herself charming, she was 
simply ridiculous. Oo her head was a cap, yellow 
fromage, which instead of being close at the sides 
and back, according to the fashion of the day, was 
open, so as to display two large flat ears, while a 
corner fell on her neck, giving her the look of her 
grandmother, and causing her head to appear in 
contrast with her slender neck, like a bushel on a 
small stick. Her petticoat of stuff was too short 
by a foot and a half, and having outgrown the 
bodice during the last year, her lean, sunburnt 
arms issued from her sleeves like a couple of spi- 
der’s legs. She wore, besides, a crimson apron, an 
heir-loom from her unfortunate mother, the fash- | 
ion of which she had never thought of altering, 
though for the last ten years it had ceased to be 
worn by young people. Thus, in her Sunday 
dress she looked like a little old woman, and was 
an object of general ridicule.” 

True to his word, Landry opens the dance | 
with this queer little body, and defends her | 
from the jeering crowd. If Fadette admir- 
ed him before, she now loves the hand- 
some champion, and from that time goes 
on improving in her ways and looks and dress, | 
till Landry searcely recognizesher in the little | 
girl at prayers in the Chapel. 

“The poor costume was still there, the stuff pet- 
ticoat, the red apron, and the coarse untrimmed | 
cap, but all had been washed and remade during | 
the week. Her dress was longer, and fell modestly 
to her stockings, which, like her cap, were white 
as snow. That singular cap too, had acquired a 
new form, and was now neatly drawn over her 
black and smoothly banded hair. Her neckerchief | 
was new, and of a pretty soft yellow, showing her 
dark skin to advantage. She had also lengthened 
her bodice, and instead of looking like a piece of | 
dressed wood, her figure was supple as the body of 
a beautiful honey-bee. Moreover she had washed 
her hands and face with some decoction of flow- 
ers and herbs till they were now as soft and sweet 
as the white thorn of the spring.” 

As they become better acquainted with 
each other, and ‘‘love and happiness lend to 
her face and person that indescribable charm, 
which may be seen but eannot be described,”’ 
he is more and more charmed with her, while | 
she developes a character, so noble and un- | 
selfish, so gentle and so wise that we do not | 
wonder that she finally overcomes all the op- | 
position that is raised against her by Landry’s | 
father and friends, rouses Sylvinit from a 
sickness into which he had fallen wholly, by ; 
reason of his jealous and exacting temper, | 











bave done. It is one of the most gratifying 
indications we have yet seen of the determi- 
nation of our colored fellow citizens to fit 
themselves for the duties which the present 
revolution is laying upon them. 

We will receive subscriptions at this of- 
fice. 


Tue Per Brrp anv otaer Srorizs. At 
Home anp Aproap. PLeasuge AND 
Prortr. Harry’s Vacation, New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 

These four books for children are of dif- 
ferent sorts and sizes, but all will be accept- 
able to ‘some little people or other. The 
last named on the list is an American book 
which has been very popular with boys ; it 
explains the mysteries of natural philosophy 
and of many other matters, in familiar con- 
versations and by many examples. We no- 
tice that in speaking of Christmas the writer 
adopts the old style of praising the happiness 
of the South Carolina ‘‘servants,’’ and men- 
tions ‘‘South Carolina’s great novelist Mr. 
Simms.’’ We had thought that the neces- 


| sities of the Southern market which led to 


these phrases had been somewhat mitigated 
by the war. Will Mr. Richards look out 
for this in a new edition. 





Foreign Literary Gossip. 

Robert Browning has returned from the 
French sea shore, hearty and well, with his 
noble son, Robert (called Pinney, an old 
family nickname.) He is at work on 
his néw poems which will be published here 
in spring in two volumes. 

Iam glad to learn also that Mr. Tennyson 
has completed a poem of about nine hundred 
lines which is to appear soon. It isa great 
work and will add to his fame. 

I regret to say that Mrs. Carlyle sus- 
tained recently a severe injury by a fall in 
the street: she is recovering slowly, how- 
ever. 

An educated German here,a Mr. New- 
berg, is engaged in translating Carlyle’s life 
of Frederick into German. Mr. N. a few 


| years ago attended Carlyle on a visit through 


Germany where Mr. C. went to visit all the 
battle fields of Frederick. He finds the 
work of translation about as bard and long 
a labor as the author finds the original work. 
Carlyle begins to fear that he ean scarcely 
complete his work in one more volume; an 
‘‘appendix will probably terminate it.” By 
the way, there is a rumor that the ‘‘Iliad”’ 


' was not written down by Mr. C. nor sent by 


him to Macmillan, but reported from hasty 
conversation by an officious friend, and sent 
to the magazine. Mr. 0. when asked wheth- 
er he is willing to have his sentiments pub- 


| lished, is apt to say—“F am willing to bave 


them given to the four winds.” I cannot 
vouch for the truth of the rumor; but give 
it as one which I hope will one day prove 
true. 
‘‘Providence,”’ says Richter, ‘‘has given 
to the French the empire of the land ; to the 
English that of the sea; to the Germans 
that of the air!’’ Bat if the French do not 
respect the Monroe doctrine how can it be 
expected that they will respect the allotments 
of Providence? Having invaded Mexico, 
and sighing for another world to conquer, 
they resolved to invade those German prov- 
inces which lie in the air. The Marshal 
Forey in this case was Nadar. Believing 
that the day for aeronautic serew-propellers 
bad arrived, M. Nadar drew fine pictures of the 
fature,—even hinting of future Paeblas suc- 
cumbing to bombardments from aerial iron- 
clads. Two experiments be has made. In the 


and becomes the joy end pride cf ber bus |. seed. in the PRE cold 


band, whom she had faithfully loved since 
the day when she was called ‘‘Fanchon, the 
Cricket.” 

The French Janguage admits of saying 
many charming little things which carmot be 
given in our more heavy English, but sed 
which the story was written, and bas suc- | 
ceeded admirably—she leaves us very little 
to regret, but one thing we must plead 
against, the expression “different to,” instead 
of from,—an English error which some fool- 
ish people here are striving to naturalize 
among us. 

Many of the best of George Sand’s novels 
still await translation ; may we hope that 
Mr. Leypolit will go on in the goo? work he 
has begun? 








Tun Seveaur's Resosssosy. Published by 


The whole company that went up, including 
one lady, now share the fate of Icarus far 
enough to be laid up in a Belgian hospital, 
here come out sundry national characteristics. 
It seems that much of the disaster is attribu- 
table to M. Nadar’s having anchors intend- 
ed only to look pretty as they went up. Tt 
‘seems that England forgets the brokea bones 
of the aeronauts, and is disposed to sexiass: 
speculation on the question suggested by the 
Custom House Official on the Belgian fron- 
tier, who called out to those in the balloon as 
it passed over, asking, whether it had any- 
thing liable to duty; ‘‘what,” asks a Lon- 
don Daily, ‘‘what is to become of probibite... 
ry tariffs, frontier regulations, and passport. 
restrictions when a man ean thus easily scar 
above them?” Thus as, accordiog to Emer. 
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betwee the ages of eighteen, apd thitty-ive 
years.” y \ ie 

None of thé AS@ of Congresa, however, 
exclude men from the army for eolor or ex- 
traction, though seme of them appear to do 
80, for want of*eitizenship. But the native 
born American is # citizen, be 
his complexion or descent. 

‘The prejudizes of slavery which used to 
deny citizenship to the man of color, have been 
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Pie Comatttins ctaaitnite Fi: petinioe r The v4 ure met on Wednesday, and 

the 54th nd 5th regiment, appeal. to| 0% Smeg al mons pinnae 

their friends for further aid. For well k ne ion, 
its i to listen to the address..of. the .Governor. 


fear we shall not leave to the rebels, ”| Only two topics were presented ; the raising 


when.they have submitted, «ndugh of slave- ety to thelr #1 %4 ert es: of our qaota of voluoteers and the payment 
_mhat.we » ‘of our colored troops. 


after awhile, end pr ' 8000, a8 We 
are travelling cn me 
Financial matters must be in a desperate 
fix when the Richmond Enquirer cam pub 
lish the following : hits 
“Tue Currency Remepy.—[{Co ond- 
ence of the Richmond Enguirer, Oct. 81. 


Mr. Secretary Memminger begins to * 
at straws.’ He asks Mr. Wm. for 
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ot Mammphile, dees net:the French seronset’s 
disaster tend to indicate an oécult force of vernor of New York 


ante} “Our treasury needs to be replenished for 
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BOSTON? FRIDAY, NOV. 13, 1863, 
hese a. ! 


SEORETARY SEWARD ON THE STUMP. 
* Ae Smt ed Aah ju tf 
je election and, (““by accident,”’ as he says, 
‘seit any public man needed to make an 
apology for addressing the people on public 
affairs) made a speech. He by say- 
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ig that bo od perienlly clined to cntr| YY 


litical canvasses as a debater. He had 
two reasons os for this : 
“First, I wanted the internal as well as 
the foreign enemies of the Uni to 
see that this administration could stand of its 

aa ale “* 
pre rei cm Seeondly, I thought 
iniatration that could not stand 


ng for itself, must fall even if 


engage in its vindica- 


The modest Secretary speaks as if he were 
“the Administration.” One very significant 
fact shows that he is not. We refer to the 
fact that Abraham Lincoln, above all other 
men who ever occupied the Presidential chair, 
has thought it a duty to engage in the work 
of self-vindication, He has nos-only taken 
the stump, in Washington, but has engaged 
im newspaper controversies, almost without 
number, with Horatio Seymour, with Horace 
Greeley, with Mr. Drake of St. Louis, with 
the whole Democratic party (in bis Spring- 
field letter.) In this matter, we need not say 
we think ‘‘the Administration” is right and 
the head of the State Department wrong. 
Mischief; nothing but mischief; mischief 
only just now beginning to be repaired by 
the efforts of the noble missionaries who are 
speaking for u3 in Europe,—has ensued from 
the Seward policy of indifference to the opin- 
ion of the civilized world, abroad and at 
home. If this policy had been persisted in 
up to this time, all Hurope would have been 
against us; if President Lincoln had follow. 
ed it up at home, not a State in the Union 
would have voted for the administration. So 
much fof’ the Secretary’s political sagacity. 

Yet this indifference to public opinion is 
after allin good part the result of the Secre- 
tary’s temperament. He is a believer in the 


linois into the banda of. the 


to Mr. Adams: 


aud opposition. 


mean what they 


in i able 


r party as ‘“‘opposition.” * * 
It is not to be it d that either party, or 
any considerable ‘portion of the peop 
the loyal States, is disposed to accept dis- 
union under any circumstances, or upon any 
terms. 
the le have become so confident of the 
ity of the Union, that partizan combi- 
nations are resuming their sway here, as t 
ae such cases im all free spigot 

is country, especially, it ts a it not 
only eae facie. with the constitution, 


the administration at any time exist- 

ing as distinct and Jrom the gov- 
ernment itself, and to canvass the 

ings of the one, without the thought of dis- 

to the other. We might possibly 

have had quicker success in su ing the 

insurrection if this habit could have rested a 


hand, we are under obligations to save not 
only the integrity or unity of the country, 
but also its inestimable and precious consti- 
tution. Noone can safely say that the re- 
sumption of the previous popular habit does 
not tend to this last and most important con-- 
summation, if at the same time, as we confi 
dently expect, the Union itself shall be 


saved.” 

What was a fundamental principle “‘essen- 
tial to the stability of the Constitution” in 
1862, is ‘‘a fatal error” in 1863. In 1862 
it was allowable, if not praiseworthy, to run 
Horatio Seymour for Governor of New York, 
and establish a political movement which 
threw into Congress copperhead Senators from 
Pennsylvania and Indiana, and pretty nearly 
a majority of men of the same persuasion 
into the lower house; in 1863, with no such 
vast interests at stake, the same policy is es- 
sentially disloyal, and renders imminent an 
“‘interregnum”’ such as existed from Novem- 
ber 1860 to March 4, 1861, an interregnum 
during which ‘‘the ship of State drifted and 
dashed itself against the rocks of a lee 
shore,”’ 


copperbeads. 
We cannot forbear quoting frém this letter 


“T observe that these reports (of election 
results) classify the members of Congress 
ehosen as wnion and democratic, or union 
Such classifications, though 
unfortunate, do less harm here, where all 
the circumstances of the case are known, 
than abroad, Where names are understood to 

* * © Toyal 
number retaining 
the pame of democracy from nabit, and not 
because they oppose the Union, are classified 


of 


It is rather to be understood that, 


BUT EVEN ESSENTIAL TO ITS STABILITY, ¢o re- 


little longer in abeyance ; but, on the other | 


propose about that. 
they had submitted to Abraham Lincoln at 
the beginning they would have retained the 
whole. They bave lost by resistance, on 
an average, ten thousand slaves a month. 
Each month-of prolonged resistance increas- 
es the loss, and they #f% verging upon the 
‘time when submission, coming too late, will 
leave neither slavery nor slaves in the land. 
This question of slavery is their business, 
not mine. So long as per. propose no sur- 
render, they are entitled to no terms. 
What has happéned to slavery thus far, has 
been the legitimate fruit of their own crimes ; 
but it was fruit ordained not by man, but of 
God. Without seeking to divine His ways, 
I think that the future wilt be like unto the 
past. The insurrection will perish under 
military power, necescarily and therefore 
lawfully exercised, and slavery will perish 
with it. doy 

Nevertheless I am willing that the prodigal 
son shall return. The doors, so far as I am 
| concerned, shall always be open to him. 
The longer he is content to feed husks 
the sooner he will hunger. The he 
is content in his dalliance with the harlot of 
rebellion the greater will be his ultimate di 
gust with her embrace. The greater his 
hunget and his disgust, 'the deeper will be 
his repentance and the more lasting his re- 
formation, 

I shall send no invitations after him; and 
| yet, speaking not for myself, but for you and 
the whole American people, I express the 
conviction that neither man nor angels ean 
prevent the fatted calf being slain for his 
welcome when he does come back, saying 
penitently, ‘‘Brothers, I have offended and 1 
desire reconciliation.” 

The “abettors of the rebellion” get no re- 
sponse to their question, it seems, and prob- 
ably the enemies of the rebellion would fare 
no better. We certainly shall not go to Mr 
Seward for information as to what the admin- 
istration proposes to do. He says the rebels 
have lost 10,000 slaves a month—something 
like 360,000 in all, since the war broke out. 
Abraham Lincoln says they have lost all 
they possessed, except in Tennessee, and cer- 
tain parts of Louisiana and Virginia. Mr. 
Seward says this question of slavery is not 
his business. Abraham Lincoln bas made 
it kis business by solemnly proclaiming the 
institution abolished throughout nearly all 
rebeldom. Mr. Seward says what has hap- 
pened to slavery was ‘‘ordained not by man, 
but of God.” We reverently think that, 
under God (and in spite of William H. 
Seward) Congress, Abraham Lincoln and 


the people have bad something to do with it 





ly answer is, that if 


this purpose. We also desire that some suit- 
able present may be given to the members of 
these regiments on Thanksgiving day. Their 
courage and conduct entitle them to every 
mark of esteem, and reminding you of the 
blood so bravely shed at Fort Wagner, we 
ask for such aid as shall enable us to provide 
something for the comfort of these noble men, 
and for the support of their wives and chil- 
dren. " 
J. H. Srepnenson, 

Treasurer for the Committee. 


12 Arch St. Boston, Nov. 9, 1863. 





RECRUITING OF OOLORED TROOPS 


The following is from a New Orleans let- 
ter to the Cincinnati Commercial. It* will 
be seen that the writer attributes the partial 
success of negro enlistments to the opposition 
of army officers, and the incompetency of 
those who are placed in command in the reg- 
iments : 

New Orveans, Oct., 15, 1863. 
“To sam ap the contraband question. I 
will give a statement of facts, and avery few 
observations. 
In Gen. Grant’s department, there are fif- 
teen regiments organized, which number, in 
the aggregate, 9,500 men. In Gen. Banks’ 
department there are about twenty-four or- 
ganized regiments, and four or five under 
way. <A regiment in this department means 
five hundred men, which is the present maxi- 
mum for colored regiments. The whole num- 
ber here, in all the regiments, is about 13,- 
000, which would hake the number of col- 
ored troops on the Mississippi 22,500. 
The recruiting of these troops in Gen. 
Grant’s department is nearly at an end. Un- 
til some new vein is opened, nothing of con- 
sequence can be done in this line. In this 
department the recruiting is better, although 
there is not so wide a license given. In 
Grant’s department the orders are to take all 
negroes who are able to bear arms; while 
here the order is to take all between the ages 
of twenty and thirty years. 
The unorganized contrabands in Gen. 
Grant’s department number about 43,000. I 
have heretofore given details of their condi- 
tion, employment, etc. The Superintendent 
of this department (Colonel Hanks, of the 
Corps d’ Afrique) informs me that the whole | 
number of freedmen, aside from the soldiers, 
is about 15,000—10,000 of whom are hired 
out on plantations, and 5,000 are in cam 








: | recently overruled by the opinion of the pre- 
The matter of volunteers was discussed | sent Attorney-General of the United Statea, 
with the usual clearness and force of the | go that, if want of at could have | 


Governor. We should be glad to publish | been an obstacle, that obstac 


e is removed. | 
the whole address ; but have notroom. The | If there were any necessary analogy, (which | 
substance of his Excellency’s recomendation there is not,) between the enrolment of the 


s a : | militia and the acceptance of volunteers, then 
mn mngped toadditionsl: sonptamtion to vol | 05, i400 90 of the Acts of 1862 woul] ro-| 


unteers is found in the following paragraphs : | move that obstacle, since the word ‘‘white,”’ | 

*“T am not of opivion, regarding the mat- | by that Act of Congress ceases to character- | 
ter in the light of experience or of the wis- ize the militia-man. And, in order that no | 
dom of men in other affairs, that any increase possibility of doubt might ever exist in the | 
of the bounty in hand of $125 now due to mind of even the most hesitant student of the | 
the volunteer, paid in advance, is the mea- Jaw, it is provided in the 11th section of the | 
sure needfnl or even desirable for the pro- 195th chapter, Acts of 1862, “‘that the Pres- | 


curement of real soldiers and honest service. | ident of t | 


United States is authorized to | 
Something is needed by men to leave behind | em loy as many persons of African descent | 
them at the moment of departure ; something 


| a8 he may deem necessary and proper for the | 
to stock the family supplies and to secure to | Suppression of the rebellion, and for this pur- | 
them immediate and a certain independence 


pose he may ORGANIZE AND USE THEM in such | 
from petty wants and cares. And that is | 8 manner as he may judge best for the pub-| 
already offered. But, it remains to propose 


the remedy against our financial troubles. 
How? Mr. Lyons, too, is working at this 
problem, and so is Senator Wigfall and oth- 
ers. Indeed, the whole sinking country de- 
mandsa remedy. The soldier and his wife, 
the rich man and his wife, ‘everybody and 
his wife,’ want ‘a remedy.’ There was a 
preventive. The government did not avail 
itself of it. It threw away $400,000,000 
of sterling exchange when it refused to take 
the cotton in the country at the opening of 
the war. Now the disease is inflamatory, and 
we must have a ‘remedy.’ 

There is a remedy, or there is not. If there 
is one let us by all means apply it, and speed- 
ily. If there is none let us know it, and 
adopt a new policy. 

I think there is an adequate remedy, and 
that it does not consist in funding or in 
forced loans—a plain, practival, sufficient 
remedy, and I'll tell Mr: Memminger and 
Congress what it is,and ask no thanks for 


lic welfare. 
to the soldier a compensation to be based 
upon the service actually rendereil in the 
army, reasonably proportioned to the re- 


This Act was unnecessary, because the 
President, in the laws authorizing him to ac- 
cept Volunteers, was never restricted to the 


for reinforcements, according to the exigen- n d ; 
cies of the war, whenever they may occur | President to accept black soldiers being, 
hereafter. 


mitting 
payment of regular wages to the Massachu- 
setts volunteers, in addition to all other pay, 
allowances, bounties and advantages hitherto 


enjoyed. 


to the payment of our colored soldiers. No 
part of the address was so heartily applauded 
by the audience, and none will meet a more 
cordial response from the people. 
than this, we believe it will tell wonderfully 
in stirring up the government to do justice 
to its colored heroes, and will give a new im- 
pulse to the recruiting of colored troops all 
over the country. 


consideration at the present moment. 
kindred to that which is the special object of | 
the session. 
ding to their enlistment and their rights as | 
soldiers, of the Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth | 
regiments of Massachusetis Volunteers. 





wards of peaceful industry athome. This, I | 4¢ceptance of white men, nor citizens, nor 
think, is what he will ask. No less than | even, as I have before shown, was he limited 
this ought he to be required to accept. And , to white men in the recruitment of the regu- 
whéea this is proposed by the government, I | lar army. _So that a man of African descent 
cannot doubt that the liberal equity of its | was as eligible, even before this last enact- | 
offer for the procurement of volunteers and | ment, to be a soldier, if he chose to enlist, | 
for the avoidance of a draft, will be felt to | and the President chose to accept him, as he 
illustrate the justice of its inexorable demands } 28 to be punished for crime if convicted. 
| The only restriction upon the right of the | 
as | 
| [have before stated, merely the limitation | 
I am prepared, therefore, to assist in com- | (now obselete) to white miitia-men, it fol | 
- Commonwealth to a policy of the ' lows that the argument which would have 
precluded the President from accepting col- | 
ored volunteers, even before the 195th chap- | 
ter of the Acts of 1862, would have pre-| 
vented punishing a black man for crime : for 
if the laws did not expressly declare that a. 
man of African descent could be enlisted as | 
a soldier, neither did they declare that he | 
might be hanged for piracy. 
But, under the 11th section of the 195th | 
chapter of the Acts of 1862, the President | 
is specifically authorized to employ persons 
, of African descent, ‘and for this purpose he 
| May ORGANIZE and use them in such a man- 
| ner as he may judge best for the public wel- 
| fare.” Now colored, soldiers enlisted and | 
| organized in such a manner, which would be 
: | legal, had they been white, under the Pres- 
Gentlemen—One other subject only claims | ident’s orders, or by officers serving uuder 
It is {| the President, who shall actually render ser- 
vice pursuant to their enlistment, are entitled ; 
to the pay which pertains to their rank and 
grade. 
Such a soldier disobeying the lawful or-| 
ders of his superiors, would be punished ac- 





| 


We copy the whole of the address relating 


More 


] 


It is the just payment,—accor- 


To | 


it: 

1. Let Congress absolutely prohibit, by 
the death penalty, if necessary, the block- 
ade trade, except in a few indispensable ar- 
ticles. 

2. Let no trade in gold or greenbacks be 
tolerated. Cut the throat of commerce and 
knock gold in the head. 

3. Let tax be laid and collected at once, 
which will retire to the treasury one fourth 
of the Treasury notes in circulation. 

4. Let the government take prompt steps 
to possess itself of all the cotton and tobacco 
in the country and export it, on its own ac- 
count, and bring into the treasury its foreign 
value in gold. With this gold let the gov- 
ernment pay the private soldier and the in- 
terest on its bonds.”’ 


The Richmond Examiner and Enquirer 
welcomes a red-handed murderer to their 
Botany Bay thus: 


‘Tus Murperer Sotazron.—We record 
with satisfaction (the more intense, because 
of the howl it will raise in Yankeedom) the 
fact of the arrival in Richmond, yesterday, 
of Col. J. W. Sotheron of St. Mary’s 
County, Maryland, who riddled a Yankee 
Lieutenant’s heart for intrusion upon his 
plantation, and enlisting his negroes for Lin- 
coln’s service against his consent. ol. 
Sotheron is accompanied by his son, who es- 
caped with him. Thus perish all who insult 
Southern sentiment and honor, and degrade 
themselves by a mock elevation of the ne- 


It appears the Lieutenant (White) was 


| accompanied by a battalion of negro soldiers, 
and not four or five, as the Northern papers 
stated. 


After Col. Sotheron shot White, his 


my own mind, the right of these men, under 
the existing statutes, to the lawful pay and 
allowances of volunteers is demonstrably 
clear. But if it is doubtful, it is agreed, I 


here and at Baton Rouge. I know that Col. 
Hanks is mistaken in the number, because 
where 13,000 troops are raised, the number 


'of women and ehildren and infirm men will 


cording to the law martial, even to the inflic- | 
tion of the penalty of death, for cowardice | 
before the enemy. Nor would he ba per-' 
mitted to plead his color as excuse for his of- 


son fired a double-barrel gun into the negroes, 
and they, dropping their guns, ran like a 
flock of black sheep. This enabled the geh- 
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| tleman to escape in a carriage to the Poto- 


Oh shame! shame! shame! upon Wil- 
‘mac, where he crossed, and found friends 


lazy doctrines of political optimism ; or at} try 10 do 
liam H. Seward that he has nothing but 


believe, in all quarters, that it will be the | fence. 
vestige of d 


“What trick, what device, what starting- amount to much more than 15,00U. But I 


ti therh. Hear 
rate, ‘he practices upon hole, ¢anst thou now find out to hide ‘thee 


ap 

nf discourse on this topic : 
“T do believe in cheerfulness and bopeful- 

ness. As in religion so in politics—it is 

faith and not despondency that overcomes 

mountains and scales the heavens. The gen- 


from this open and apparent shame 1”’ 

Mr. Seward proceeds to identify the Dem- 
ocratic party with the rebel interests, using 
words quite as strong and as offensive as we 








| feebleness, indifference, and mal-application 
| of Scripture, for a people in a time like this. 
| Does he look about him? Does he see Win- 
' ter Davis and Bond, and Goldsboreugh and 
Cresswell opening heroically the question of 


have only his statement to go upon, with no 


duty and the pleasure of Congress to em- | But what is the compensation fixed by | 


and succor. 


earthly means of corregting it. 

The health of the colored soldiers is cer- 
tainly better in this department than in Gen. 
Grant’s ; but the morality among the unor- 
ganized freedmen is about the same. 

There has always been a violent prejudice 


positive legislation, the continuance of that 
doubt. Meantime I must embrace the ear- 
liest occasion to invoke the Legislature of 
Massachusetts to render justice to the men 


brace an early opportunity to prevent, by | 


law for members of volunteer organizations ? | 
The answer is found in the 6th section of the | 

9th chapter Acts of 1861, and is expressed 
| in these words: ‘*That the officers, non-com- | 
| missioned officers and privates, organized as 


Col. Sotheron and his son, of Maryland, 
who most properly put to death the Yankeo 
recruiting officer that came on his plantation 
to force his slaves into the army, has happily 


the only ca 
tic and, crue 
pathy for tl 
or softened 
cious attem 
pire pure an 
to show tha 
tending for 
and their ov 


of these regiments, beyond the possibility of | above set forth, shall, in all respects, be | escaped what would otherwise most certainly 
a doubt, by the appropriation of the needful | placed on the footing, as to ray and allow-| have been his fate—a degrading death on 
means out of our own treasury, until the Na- | ances, of similar corps of the regular army.’’ | the gibbet—by escaping across our lines, 
tional Congress or tbe Executive Department | A certain proviso in this section converning where his patriotic action is appreciated as it 
shall correct the error. | the clothing allowance, applying to all vol-| deserves. If all Southern men had had the 


eral who, arranging his army on the eve of| remember to have seen even in the most ul- 


battle, should ex fears of defeat, would ti ; : : 
be sure to he deteated. The statesman who sin 0 Se — and a their business, and relying not on God alone 
apprehends that disunion is inevitable, would | /#™digham are classed together (rightfully) | bo on the ballot box, to get rid of it? Does 


be sure.to produce dissolution, The Chris-| 2nd the consequence of a Demoeratie victory, | sich seeiiail an 
tian who Pittevis that he has committed the | Mr. Seward declares, would be the escape of | urn his ear towards Tennessee and hear 


tutions on 
pended, (I 
look to this 
view, and it 
is, ft wish yo 
while—and 4 
from what 


emancipation in Maryland—making slavery | in this department against making the negro 
a United States soldier. Among the private 
soldiers this prejudice has almost disappeared; 
but among the officers it exists in its original 
bitterness. . 


unpardonable sin will never work out his sal- 
vation.” 

“Phe missionary who should adopt the the- 
ory that Christianity could ‘‘stand of its own 
strength without resorting to popular arts of 
self-defence’ would never ‘‘overcome moun- | 
tains or seale the heavens.’’ The general 
who should tell bis army that it was after all 
of very little consequence whether they beat 
or not, for it would be ‘‘all the same a hun- 
dred years hence” would be apt to be de- 
spised, in spite of his ‘‘cheerfulness.’’ The 
Christian who should act on the optimist the- 
ory would never ‘‘work out his salvation” 
at all. If he were saved, it would be be- 


cause he was of not consequence enough to}, 


be damned. =: 

The Secretary proceedsto prophecy. ‘You 
will succeed tomorrow my friends,” said he ; 
“I: ‘Know you will succeed by signs other 
than those which excite your own hopes of 
sucosss.”” Ah! bere is a man who sees 
deeper than common people! What are the 
sigas which to hit indicate success? Be 
good enough to open your ears while the se- 
cret is divulged! ‘You will succeed be- 
cause:you vote for the government in voting 
to sustain the administration.” That’s all ! 
That’s the secret sign which reveals success 
to the Secretary ! What becomes of the fact 
that the men who in 1862 voted in Pennsyl- 
vania, and New. York, and Ohio, and Indi- 


new iron clads from England and a tremen- 
dous contest upon the seas superadded to this 
terrible struggle on land. 

We pass over the Secretary’s observations 
relative to voting by the soldiers, which hap- 
pen to be just and true, and come to what he 
says is the issue. The object of the war and 
of the elections, he says, isto make Mr. Lin- 
coln President de facto all over the country 
as well as de jure ; that is, in those parts of 
the United States from which he has been 
wrongfully kept out since his inauguration. 
“It is injustice and downright robbery of Mr. 
Lincoln (he says) and of the majority of citi- 
zens who elected him, to refuse him the full 
enjoyment of the authority conferred upon 
him.” ‘There can be no peace and quiet 
until Abraham Lincoln is President, under 
that election, of the whole United States” 
otherwise, ‘‘not only the peace of the Union, 
but the Union ttself, is forever lost !” 

Let us look at this fantastic notion. Sixty- 
day-optimists, ninety-day optimists, may 
feel confident of extending the sway of the 


United States government over every rebel 
State before March 4, 1865; but we assume | From the beginning of this contest and up 
that there are reasonable doubts of this con- | to this time, he has set himself against the 
summation, however desirable it may be. | 
Suppose it does not so turn out? If Abra- 
ham Lincoln is re-elected, and the restoration 
takes place after 1865, it takes place not un- 


der the election of 1860, bat under that of 
1864; Mr. Lincola remains a robbed and 
injured man, the object of the struggle, fails, 
and ‘‘the Union is forever lost!’ If a Re- 


ana, ‘and Illinois, to ‘‘support the govern- 
ment”? all of them failed? Oh, wondrous 
generalizer! Qh, profound philosopher ! 


; the Unionists of that State resolving that 


| ‘they will put down the last vestiges of sla- 
| very,”’ and ‘‘to put it down effectually” they 
will ‘‘put blue coats and blue pants on every 
| capable black man in the State, increasing 
| the power of the Union army by decreasing 
' the power of those who supported and voted 
for disunion and rebellion?’ Does he read 
| the Missouri newspapers,.and find out what 
| the emancipationists of that State are doing ? 
Does he look about him and see the numerous 
| private organizations in his own State, in New 
| England and in the West, for arming and 
educating the freedmen, and for co-operating 
with and hastening the emancipation poliey 
of the President? Is the announcer of the 
“irrepressible conflict”? the only man in the 
country who does not believe init? Or is his 
belief in it a mere intellectual process, and is 
| he amenable to the savage sentence of Low- 
ell: 
“God hates your sneaking creatures that believe 
He’ll settle things they run away and leave”? 
Ah! we could put up with Mr. Seward 
well enough if this were all. But heis not 
indifferent. He is not a mere looker-on. 





anti-slavery men of the country, and has 
worked kindly and effectually with the ene- 
mies of their cause., He begun by denying 
in the face of Europe, that there was any el- 
ment of anti-slavery in our contest. He fol- 
lowed this up by libelling the emancipation- 
ists and misrepresenting their policy and 
throwing all sorts of obstacles in the way of 


‘| Corps d’ Afrique.” 


they have hitherto known. 


Humbly submitting to the better judgment 
of anybody else, I think the Corps d’Af- 
rique will not meet the expectations of his 
friends—not from any inherent difficulty of 
making a soldier of the black man, but from 
the manner in which the corps is organized. 
To insure the suecess of any troops the offi- | 








organizations, have applied for and begged | 
their present positions; and the only quali- It 


but with the officers and sergeants in use 
here I look for nothing miraculous from the 


St. Louris, Oct. 22, 1863.—At Keokuk 
I found a colored regiment forming, and 
nearly full, called the 1st Iowa African Reg- 
ment. I visited their camp, and must say 
that I never saw a more orderly and digni- 
fied regiment of men in all my acquaintance | b 
with the army. It is quite evident that they 
feel that by admission into the service of the 
country they are elevated in the scale of be- 
ing, and stimulated to nobler aspirations than 
Col J. G. Hud- 
son, their commander, has been in the ser- 
vice two years, and expressed to me entire 
confidence that these men would make effi- 
cient soldiers. The patient submission to re- 
straint and control, so peculiar to the Afri- 





diers, usua 


now become of universal acceptation. 
the good conduct in camp, the proficiency in 
drill, the aptness to learn, the cheerful, the 
enthusiastic and persistent valor of these col- 
ored volunteers of Massachusetts, is due, in 
cers should be brave and skilful; and to se-| the largest measure, the existing confidence 
cure the success of troops naturally unrelia-| of the peuple in the capacity of colored Ame- | ' 
ble, the utmost care should be taken in the, rican soldiers, and the favor with which they | Gulf. I am informed that, in ths Navy, 
selection of officers, both commissioned and are welcomed throughout the army. 
non-commissioned. Now, the commissioned the most authoritative testimony that “your 
officers of the Corps d'Afrique are men not| (our) infantry regiments have settled the it 
selected from the white regiments, but men | question of the colsred man’s fitness for in- | in the army, 
who, unable to gain position in their former | /antry service.’ » 


fication asked for a nun-commissioned officer | who held the right of the advance on that | their services, and sometimes even at the rate | 
is that he can read and write. With the full | terrible night of the 18th of July, in the as- of one dollar by the day. 
compliment of officers and sergeants of the | Sault on Fort Wagner,—led by that gallant | st 
right kind, there isno doubt the negro can | young American (Colonel Robert G. Shaw) | these additional facts because both thejfacts 
be made to fight as well as the white man ;| Whose spotless life, whose chivalrous charac- | as well as the argument encourage the confi-' pondent of the New York Tribune says, 
ter, and whose heroic death, there is no mar- | dent belief that this anomalous treatment of , 
ble ‘white enough to commemorate,—that 
these men, wearing the uniform of the Na- | long continue. 
tional army, cairying the flag of the Union | 
and the colors of Massachusetts, accepted, , General Court, in simple justice to our own, married near Easton, in Talbot county, lost 
sworn, and mustered into the volunteer ser- | soldiers, and for the honor of the Common- | two of ber slaves, and came to Gen. 
vice, as a part of the contingent force of our | wealth, to authorize the payment, reckoning | to get certificates for them. While waiting 
own Commonwealth ; who have made a name | from the date of their master into the service for them to come in, she expressed her won- 
for their race as enduring as history, and | of the United States, to all the enlisted men 


be found competent. 


The en of colored men as sol- | untéers, does not affect the argument. And, haughty intolerance of Yankees which im- 


To | 
| South Carolina, under Major General Hun. 
| ter, were at first paid without diminution of | 
| their wages. I learn from Major General | 


| 


| its men, irrespective of color, according | 
the grade of their employment. 


But I remember with burning shame, that | Quartermasters’ or of the Ordnance depart- | # 


he men of the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts, 
10 


‘fi 
I have stated the legal argument and also | 


the colored volunteers will not and cannot’ 


Meanwhile, I earnestly recommend the 


ave fought as none others could have beter >of the Fifty fourth and Fifty-fifth Massachu- | 


der that they should have left so good 
happy a home as her’s was. Frey 
fought ; yes, with burning shame, I daily re- | setts regiments, of that portion of the lawful | nearly naked when theyolunteered. ‘What 
member, that these men—soldiers as they monthly pay of United States Volunteers! messa 
are—are denied the wages of soldiers, and | whieh has or may be refused them by the _she asked her late slaves. One said‘ ‘Tell 
are put off with the ten dollars per month, | Paymasters of the United States. 
' clothing included, preseribed for all manner 
| of uninspected, unenlisted 


ly regarded at the formation of | by the 63d chapter of the Acts of 1861, the  pelled Jackson and Wright and Sotheron to 
these regiments as a mere experiment, has | pay of a private is fixed at $13 per month. | these acts of prempt and bloody vengeance, 
I am advised that the colored soldiers of | we should have had no Yankee standing on 
our soil to day.— Hxaminer. 


The Lynchburg Republican, learning that 


| Butler that such also were the orders con-| some three thousand Yankee prisoners are to 


| cerning the colored Louisiana Volunteers, | be sent from Richmond to that city, strong- 
| while he remained in the Department of the |!y protests. We don’t ‘want them here. 


e have got as many people now among us 


I have | there is and has been, wo objection to paying 8 can possibly be supplied with food, and to 
to | have three thousand voracious Yankees ad- 


And, even | ded to that number would make ‘‘general 
colored men. acting in the ca- starvation with its pallid cheek’’ not only a 


| pacity of stevedores and as employees of the | Possible but most probable contingency for 


ll of us. We hope the government will re-~ 


| ments, are paid according to the value of considers its determination, and not thrust np- 


n us worse than that which the locusts in- 
icted upon Egypt. 


> 





Samso’s Turn —The Baltimore corres- 


interesting scenes occur daily at the camp 
of the 7th colored. I note some of them : 


‘Some days ago, a Philadelphia lady who 
irpey 

and 
were 


shall I carry over to your people ?’ 


| them I am as happy as can be, and only wish 
Gentlemen of the Senate, and of the House | they were with me!’ The other said, ‘Tell 
rsons of African | of Representatives : I congratulate you and; them I have found a resting place at last, 
descent, who are employed under an excep- the people of the Commonwealth on the hap-! where I am a free man, and where I am hap- 
tional statute, for whatever service they may | py omens, seefi in the progress of ourarms, | py!’ ‘I wish they were all with you!’ ex- 
in the quality of the public opinion, and in | claimed the lady in a pet. 


‘Just tell them 


I think there can be no proposition of law | the tenacity of its patriotism, which auspicate | all so, and let them come, and they will not 


can character, is certainly favorable to that; more clear than this, viz.: that colored men | 


the lasting glory of Our Country. | be slow in taking you at your word,’ said one 


say. 
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Ob, awful. and sublime sage of Auburn! 
He goes on. Listen and wonder ! 

Your opponents commit the fatal error of 
a a aoe YT 
tration vernment, a 
one and eau te other. No man can 
serve two masters. Consider this point for a 
moment. It is only through the administra- 
tion thatthe country can put forth the effort 
necessaty for its ressue. If you discard this 
adminigtzation of the government by your 
votes, yoa bring no new or beter one to its 
place. You then have practically an_inter- 
regnum from this time to the 4th of March, 
1865. Aa in of sixteen months 
in the very crisis of rebellion. You — 
repeat even in a wore dangerous way 
of the iter man SE, San ticderel Bt 

tam which was 

the ubion Abraham Lincoln in 1860, 
leaving James Bachanan inthe Presidency 
until i 

that period the ship i 
unaygidably drifted and dashed ail 
the rocks of a lee shore. The American 
people are not going to commit 80 great an 
error 20w. 


In 1862 there occurred a series of admin- 
istration defeate’in all the large States, re- 
sulting:almiost in the loss of the House of 
man,Weed, are popularly believed to have 
contributed to these defeats; contributed 
their igertia if mot their active sasistance. 
At any rete; the Secretary's despatch to Mr. 
Adamepdated November 10, 1862 gave no 
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their progress. He has sympathized with and of the new freedmen soldiers. 
aided the slave owners of the Border States 
in their attempts to keep the institution alive 


and unharmed. ‘But for him and for his bale- 


publican successor is chosen, the injury, rob- 
bery, failure and destruction are no leas. It 
the opposition carry the election, to these evils 
is added, in the Secretary’s opinion, a more 
serious one, if possible. Hear him : ful influence at Washington and inthe coun 


What if they should then succeed in elect- | try, these States would now, we verily believe, 
ing a President in 1864, against the majori- | be free. But for him, our armies would be 


discipline which is so essential an element | are competent to be enlisted into the regular | 
of success in an army.—Oor. ofthe Daily arry of the United States, into the volunteer _ 
Wisconsin. _army of the United States, into the navy of | 
ccna ithe United States, and to be employed in | 
No Drsrrxceren ix C .—The Mobile | any arm of either service. | 
Rogictes of a pas ic dadieend that prea | The Military Enlistment Law of 1814 re- , 
negro was no longer an object of small talk | quired only that the recruit shall be a ‘‘free, 
in the South. The people of the South have | effective, able-bodied man, between the ages | 
who elected Abrabam Lincoln in 1860 | reinforced by thousands of loyal black sol-| a place for thenr, and that is in the army. | of eighteen and | oe (See Act of ton Mercurysays: = 
an that majority be expected to acquiesce, | 9:4... But for him, there never would have | /#¢7e should be no distinction when a man | Dec. 10, 1814.) It did not require a man | Since the necessaries of life have reached | 
without voting and witbout bloodshed, in the nei eS . Beas ac uaddics of is willing to fight for his home and master.”’ | to be under forty-five, nor a citizen, nor white, | the very exorbitant rates which they now Bag tga 
election of Jefferson Davis, or John C. Breck- alco f Te ee | _ in which three respects, it differs from the | command, our city fatbers have been most | a charge a oy ee Soath only wou 
inridge, or Horatio Seymour? Certainly not ; | New York. Such men as be are not fit for , Recrvrerne 1x Teyessex.—Maj. Sreanys ; old pega Act. The Naval Act of 1813 | zealously laboring for the benefit of the citi-, tis my turn, turn, now, sir» termined to a 
and you have perpetual civil war, which | these earnest times. Why don’t he get out | has at length surmounted the obstacles which | '® NOt tess Clear. ,zens at large, and with what success the : . pe 
is nothing else than perpetual anarchy. ? . + di | The Act of Congress, entitled ‘An Act | thousands who are now daily supplied with} Cuiepisos anout Forsion M arrens.— ter.) But we ¢ 
And this passes for statesmanship! Hea- wos ip: ee aera: Prcapaag® 9nd Srener have thrown | more effectually to provide for the national | four, rice, etc., at less than half the current | The correspondent of tha New York Herald prong eee 
the mark! If this man is not talk. | @°Tbe National Intelligencer is extreme-| his way, obstacles which would have ap’ | defenee by establishing an uniform «militia | market prices, ean gratefully testify. The, rt pefirrcdinge 
rae . — —— een eae ty Wbeond-):Is bayn: | palled a less stout heart, and has fairly start- | throughout the United States,” requires the action of the Council in this matter, as well, ooh 
“Itis known that a large 


tal way. I wish— 
‘ i iti troo Iment of ‘‘each and every free able-bod- th ly of fuel. has tended very, : very marrow of 
: : y of | ed the machinery for recruiting colored troops. yarn ce wal ae 28 the supply of fuel, has *®Y | be summoned very frequently to the Tuiler- 
ing 45 * t bis Je & ge ie of the the Republican party in Massachusetts hold | Witness the following extracts from his or- | ied white male citizen of the gg materially to check the inflation of prices, | sen tor he spends b jae considerable Son 
most mischievous character. It is nothing aplenty whick Sa the enisaadion at tke Walk lar - | States.” This is the first Militia Act. - It portio 
: al | was passed May 8, 1792. 


stand in our pl 
which, but for this course, would. to day be, his time in the court-yard of the Grand 
Ines than a i tc master General, make them practically ‘aid- | Headquarters Commission for the Organi- | The Act passed on the 30th April, 1790, 


question a we 
your judmeat 
much higher. Yesterday afternoon one bun- | Hotel. He looks 4 fietle #2 0 ese atc 
iti edera dred a fift needs of wonl wees ditched 8 kee a ee aie 
od tomenstizepes Uy-eneroechments pop. ers and shotties of the confederates. We! sation of United States Colored Troops, entitled ‘‘An Act regulating the military es- ee since his bosom friends, Mason and Gwin, 
Nashvillé, Tenn., Nov. 4, 1863, Circular tablishment of the United States,” oe ary 


And first this wa: 
the right of suffrage, that the administration | entirely concur in this view, but we should | | in quarter cord.lotsto six hundred families, (1, pone to England. 
No. 1. Tn accordance with Orders from the | ‘that the non-commissioned officers an 


“We must forget all feelings save the ONE; | 


We mast resign all passions save our purpose; H 
We must behold no object save our country, Recently a master appeared at the lines 


| and wanted to go into camp. A colored 
» | Picket gently stopped him. He was the mas- 
Oe ' ter’s ex-slave, whom he did not know at first, 
AFFAIRS IN REBELDOM. | such a change had military clothes made in 

es | bis appearance. ‘Not let me pass, your old 

Deartu aN Cuarteston.—‘‘The Charles-' master? ‘No, no, indeed—'tis against the 
rules’—stammered out the picket, who stut- 
tered very much. The master grew angry. 
The picket was firm, and ieonght his gun to 
: ‘Tis, tis, 


And only look on death as beautiful, 
So that the sacrifice ascend to Heaven 














Slidell cannot be very busy now, or 





tions with glory 
gantieman on the 
giass of water.) — 
want neither wat 
atience, and m 
eard. I expect 
hoarse. [ think | 
ther and the -dat 
hand—(loud apy 
silent for a twely: 


firing at that old 

| ' Sat the rate of twelve dollais per eord. | : s 
will consider it a matter of life and death to, 2° look for an instant with any favor on the cers and pri- | op » Foop--Tbe Richmond |, 1°? Cvamd Hotel ie an amusing place to 
- ; | Orders of any military commander wb0.-President of the Uni the following | vates shall, at the time of their enlistment an Fass: © look in at occasionally. It is the headquar- 
itself i.e, to the goverament, to prevent the | 4 oid prescribe a test oath not ; by | dent of the se i = wine “ es : es aie ast aan PRS ERGO ook fo ot saree, St Se ee 
ne i ae “Troo * se | Se es | “Onward and upward is the]course of the ‘ruoms there in the fourth story, and econo- 


the law of Massachusetts for the of! ¢ Losied : 3 ix inches in height, without shoes; | : s 
didate. We will not venture to predict the | purging the polls of such disloyal voters.’” ' Gamberland hail in the Department of the ie Lat: saprbag ge of eighteen, i above the | markets. Articles of food grow scarcer and mize by going out for their meals at cheap 
new necessities for interference with the suf: ; the, bate id Wea “Wale 


The newspaper which thus speaks of a ‘ast ville, Murfreesboro’ Gallatin, War- age of forty-six years.’’ The Act of March ' higher each day in this city. Since the de- restaurants. . 

frage which may occur before the fall of 1864; ; majority of the people of Stininacivediom wit | doe Clarkevitle Shelbyville, Columbia, 3d, 1795. pr ne the same description, | feat of the maximum this has been the nat- | erners there ; but the lines are very closely’ 

bat we cannot doubt that such a shame- {doubtless be knocking at the door of the} Tena., Stevenson, Ala:, etc. ‘and in the same words. The Act of March | aral result. Those having articles for sale | drawn, bee mat 18 nS Wa Rec nen 

less ayowal ofean intention to carry the elec- |, next Congress, as it did at the doors of the (Here follow orders, which we omit. ) | 16th, 1802, ‘‘fixing the military ‘are holding them back for the rise. They thetwo. In fact, some Southern la- 
by i 


| ; bli t of United States,” and the | will not sell for fifty dollars this week what dies, as they s by Northerners, scorn- 
tion at all hazards will, if taken in earnest, | last, for government aid to keep it alive, ri REIT wes, L. Lag Nines ot March, 813, with a oi title may bring seventy-five dollars next week. ' fully gather in their okiits, as though they 
arouse a fearful opposition which may create hope we'sball not again see Massachasotts 


. . ‘a is i be contaminated by touching even 
and A. A.G. U.S. | seem to require the recruit to be an ‘‘effec- | When this is all to end we do not know. We (fi to d by + g L 
anarchy and civil war if the threats are car- | men voting to comply with its demands. | Com'rOrp'n U. 8. Colored Troops. | tive, able bodied citizen of the United States, | suppose we shall get to the snapping point | the hem of a Northerner’s garment. 


The war begar: 
the North to join 
humiliation and | 

_of the country in 
robbed — 
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HENE ARD BEECHER. EXETER m to trast. One and. r ‘. ‘No.” Now Lhave an oppo in almost | thereupon died a hodt na resurrogtion dan street, aud all.down Exeter street to the platform ANOTHER “HELPER.” 
ae hy i 4) HALL. = So ng eninc colt te Ths sian a afin Opie couped ch bart of Enaland of tak g the pov tnlye in- | mg the erenl ‘ iy cory’ ident, indeed, that the | entrance, that Mr. Beecher haye ely pe cbs BES iy 
ef. sng , lived on the salary of the ment onf¥ to | all that T’have cling ‘of sm-| formation possessed by those who at public meet speaker, wh kaows a or two about andien- | hear mak ie way Dhabeghs 5 or he was ten 
j London Stdv—t have better opportunity to\.stab and betray it. | of: cbs Englists people; will warm thé heart iof the | ings ihe puis shows. ity no.” If theprovinelal_| ces, felt that the meeting was his, and that no in- | minates behind the time. Speeches were made LUNSFORD ‘ | ANE ° 
ad te F We copy fegm the [On pnt he best report There was not only onasdudag.in the Southern | Am ns inthe North. If we in ax} hot to a great extent followed the ex- | terruption would succeed But many of his friends | outside to those who could not get in, ard the : b 
eoperr —all the ex for which we have room from 1d—there were a thou in our country. | tion, one in r one substantially fn faith, Ie, UF buune ntintiors of the London press, Mr. | had serious's . One of the ed:tors of | cheers which constantly arose, seemed to be the ee 
er can pub- Mr, Beecher’s greatest speech in England. They | (“ , hear,” and hisses.) “And for the North to us be one in al policy, one in every - | beecher neett net bave come to this country to| the Star, himself a distinguished speaker, and | voice of all England without, echoing the voice of Another from N. 

ll been very able atid very practical; bat i have lain down like a to have givey up | prise for the furtherance of the gospel and for the know what the opiniensof the honest and ancor- thoroughly acquainted with English audiences, who | all London within, bidding welcome to an Amer- Helper from North Carolina. 
have a n very able and very practical; bat in| in¢ serrito that every child in Ameriga is taught, | happines: af mrenkion, : t : rupted millions of LS oe we on this subject have | sat near to me, whispered in my ear, “There are a ican. It was a sight to see the whole of tha By REV. WM. G. HAWKINS. 
this he surpassed himself. as erery child in Britain is taught, to regard as his | I weet ike to ask those English gentlemen who everbeen. Had the been disposed to pay | great many here who do not cheer; there isa strong | vast audience arise to their feet to Mr. 

[Correspond- Mr. Henry Ward Beecher advanced to the front | sacred right and his trust—to have given that ter- | —very sincerely I donbt not--hold that it is right | the which the South has paid, the venai pens | chance of a row yet; but the meeting is just in | Beecher when he made iis appeemene on the With a Portrait. Price 91. 

, Oct. $1.] of the platform amidst the thost enthusiastic dem- | ritory up withoat a thonght, without a blow, | fora State to go off when it pleases, how that hay slandered the North would have been | such a condition that its result will depend upon | form, and the white handkerchiefs that were waved | —— 

ins to ‘eateh ns.of applause. The whole audience stood | would have marked the North to all eternity as | would like it if the county — —— try the = ns Bs ag arg at om North. pear the power and ¢ nanimity of the ays es the thousands who seemed to have provided! The Worcester Daily Spy says: “It is the story 
experiment. (Hear, hear.) ould like to hear; hear.) [t comes within my knowledge that in the | “Then,” I replied, “you needn’t fear.” If Mr. | themselves with them for the oecasion, sopeeet | of thirty years of slavery, and shows how dark are 


. Gregg” for 
ial troubles. 
king at this 
all and oth- 


ups hats and handkerchiefs, were waved,and fur | craven and mean beyond expression. (Loud cheers 
some minutes the most exciting manifestations of | and some hisses.) Secondly, the honor and ihe 
heatty Engtish good feeling were extended to the | safety of the grand experiment of self-govern- 
American advocate of freedom.’ As the uproar- | ment by free institutions demand that so flagitious 
iows greeting subsided a few hisses rose up from | a violation of treedum should not be suffered with 
the middle of the room, as if a body of serpents | impunity and reward, making thereafter every 


heard that ‘Kent was seceding on the southern 
coast of England, (Hear, bear.) They would say, 
“Ah, circumstances alter cases.” (Cheers and 





what the men who cry out for secession of the 
Southern States in America would say when they 


city of Manchester, where there is a feeble imitator | 
of a great public instructor of this metropolis—(A 
voite--the Manchester Guardian)—in that city 
many public meetings have beer held, in all of 
which, #y immense majorities and frequently with 
perfect unanimity, resolations have been passed in 


of the editor. 
been interesti 
side from the 











Beecher had heard our brief whispers, he could | like so many spotless pledges of peace 
not have more distinctly appreciated the remark | will offered by 
At that moment, althongh he had 
all along, he suddenly stepped one | former was to lead the positive forces of justice 

apon which his notes lay,and 
his face gleamed like a sword leaping from a scab- | then to dismiss his anxiety about results, for per- 


the shadows that lie on the very best and brightest 
side of the tetrible system. Lunsford Lane was a 
slave in Raleigh, N. C. He was owned by a Mr. 
Haywood, who was a kind master to him, and of 


nd to America. 
“We have often realized that the work of the re- 


to the point of collision with opposing forces, and 


country de- had somehow or other found their way into the as- | party conflict one in which the minority when d@is- | laughter.) How much more, then, is it necessary | P n 
en’ sembly, and were adding their prolonged tribute | affected should turn and say to the majority “[f | that we should maintain our national territory and | favor of the North,.and approving and supporting | bard. No more hisses, no more cheers, now for | cussion is triumph, The overt acts of mobocracy | Whom he purchased himself, his wife, and his sev- 
nd his wife, to the general display. Mr. Beecher then address- youdon’t give us our way we will make war.”’ | institutions.and Jaws, when political considerations | the anti-slavery policy of President Lincoin, aud | half an hour; the audience is magnetized, breath- | which threatened Mr. Lincoln and assailed his sol- | en children, paying thirty-five huadred dollars for 
erybody and ed the audience as follows, speaking distinctly and | Oh, Englishmen, would you let a minority decide | as well as those of political economy. are favorable | in all the great surrounding towns similar meetings less; when the first peney came, a Sir somebody, | diers at Baltimore seryed to call forth the forked i the lot, twenty-one hundred of which he earned by 
The deliberately: Ladies and gentlemen,—The very | in sach a way to you? (Lond cries of “No, no, | to it? (Hear.) The Mississippi, which is our south- | have been held and resolations passed, and yet that | sitting behind me said, “Why, he looked at firs | powers of authoritative justice, which have shat- “ 
ae eg kind introduction that [ have received requires but | never!’ and cheers.) Three thousand miles off | ern door atid-hall fo come in and to go out, runs | newspaper has given no publicity whatever to the like a heavy man, bat he’s got wings;’”’ whilst a | tered slavery to atoms. mob of New York, a | his own labor, besides supporting himself and his 
id not avail a #ingie word from me. £ should be guilty if I | dom’t make any difference, then? (No, no.) Be- | right through the seceded territory. The South | Occurrence of sach meetings—(shame)—while it | reporter near our feet whispered audibly to a broth- | few months ago, did the same thing for adminis-| family, and paying his master a hundred dollars a 
100,000,000 could take ail the credit which has been yenerous- | cause the principle thus introduced would literally | magnanimously offered to let us.use it; but Eshould; has blazoned forth every little and insignificant | er, “Ob, but he can put things!” Mr. Beccher for- | trative authority and the peace party. And the | year for his time. (Ah me! what shall we do with 
ed : ly ascribed to me, but I am not oldenough to have have no end—would go onand restore the nation | like to know what you would say if, on going | meeting held by little knots of secessionists, whose | got all things but his subject; his tongue burned | mobocratic spirit of England, tempered by cowar- | 1. 1.2. shinless slaves fer have freed 
sed to take been a pioneer. And when f think of such names | back to its original elements of isolated States. | home, you found a squad of gipsies sitting down | Dames until recently we could not by all diligence | with living coals; his arm pointed like a prophet’s | dice and guided by scarrility, has aceomplished Y> » & we 
opening of as Weld, Alvin Stewart, Geritt Smith, Joshua | Nor is there any reason why it would stop with | in your hall, who refased to be cjected saying, | obtain. (Hear, hear.) ; ; é rod. The shams of our enemies in England—their | just these results for our cause. Mr. Beecher has them?) Lane tells his own story simply and in- 
; “Bat luok bere, we will let you come in and go out Mr. Beecher see that while this hall has / talk of peace when they mean every kind of blood- | marshalled forces which bave created an opposing | terestin gly. The book is published for his bene- 


matory, and 


not. If there Wendell Pintlips—(renewed applause)—when I | in one State to secede when it p.eases from the ma. | , ; Pt ; ciano* an ; i ; r 
think of multitudes of that peculiar class of Chris- | tional government, why is it not right for one-half | us there is a high and solemn trust—a national} districts of London and its suburbs there have | principle with Mr. Lincoln, Dut only an expedient, | easy. The Devil has raved and departed. : CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
t, and speed- tians called Friends—when I think of the number | or one quarter that number to do so? (Lear, hear.) .; trust. We are taught thet in somesense the | been multitadinous meetings,always with the same | as if that would make liberty any less a save to “[ have seen Mr. Beecher often in America, 
now it, ‘and of men, obscure, without name or fame, who la- If it be right in a State that is only a name for ter- | world itself is a field, and every Christian nation | results, and almost unanimous in their support of | the slave and humanity if they got it—all these col- when, standing upon the summit of some great| 117 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
bored in the earliest days at the foundation of this | ritory, it is right ina cognty that is only another acknowledyes a certain og scart ed for the mor- | the North, only two meetings have been held in | lapsed palpably before the masses then gathered, | crisis, he seemed the moral giant of his cause and - } 
reformation—and when [ remember that I came in | name for territory; and if it be right for a State or ;, al condition of the globe. But how mach nearer on—or, at least, mectinys only in two places | and all the fine points of Roebuck and Lindsay | the hour, and I have made one among the thou-; IG~ Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
remedy, and a(terwards rather to build on their foundation—I |.a county to secede, it is equally. right for a town | does it come when it is one’s country! And the | —in support of the South: one, a meeting called | became toads under the toach of his flame-tipped | sands who have wished the hour to spread throaxh } — 
nding or in cannot permit in this fair cocntry the honors to be | and acity. This ductrine of secession is a “huge ; Church of America is coming to feel more and | to heara lecture from some redoubtable Colonel | spear. ‘“ the night as, in the tenacious grip of his memory, f CROSBY & NICHOLS will soon pablish : 
l, sufficient putupon me and wrested from those other men | revolving millstone that grinds the national life to | more that God gave us thig country, not merely | Faller, who volanteered to tell us all about the ‘This cannot go on,” whispered a clergyman / he dragyed foath the failings and failures of the PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL G : With Be 
ot ~~ that deserve them far more thanI do. Ail I can| powder. It is anareby in velvet, and national de- | for aggrandisement, but for a glorious triumph for | question, and the other a meeting held up @ pair | near; “these strokes draw too much; the victim | men and things of the past, and ander the power: | lustrative Sketches of some BER: By Se- 
minger and say is this, that when I began my public life I fell | struction clothed in soft phrases and periphrastie | the Charch of Christ. Therelore we undertook to | of stairs in Devonshire street, Portland place. | is writhing in pain now.” | ful analysis of his reason showed their relation to’ 3) Tytler, author of “The Leila Books.” tes. 
thanks for into the ranks ander the appropriate captains, and | expressions. But we have fought with that devil | rid the territory of pare Since slavery has di- | (Laughter and cheers.) And yet the Times and the ‘ HARD HITS. ‘ ) the present, while his unequalled imaginatiou, led trated by J. E. Millais 16mo y 
fought as well as I knew how in the ranks or in | “‘slavery,” and understand him better than you do. | vested itself of its urunicipal protection, and has | Manchester Guardian ignore the occurrence of! Again did Mr. Beecher level his lance; it was at — by Christian faith, struggled through the futnre to “Oi she °:) 
in” command. (Loud cheers.) As this is my last (Loud cheers.) No people with patriotism and , becomea declared public enemy, it is our dury to | meetings like this! But what for? Itserves their those who were making capital of what they call | find and point out the spot where danger would @ of the most charming books of its class 
rohibit, by pular address upon the American question in honor will give up territory without a struggle for prevent slavery from blighting this fair western | masters for the time, it pleases their patrons for American sympathy with the oppressor of Po- | turn to disaster and wrong to ruin. But I never | that we have ever read. It is even superior to Miss 
the block- ngland, I may be permitted to glance at my brief | it. Would you give it up? (Lond cries of ‘‘No.”) | territory. When [stand and look out upon that; the time; and it manages the — cB time. eee nae Gecart exceed the drollery with | saw him so grandly the master of the situation be- | wuloch’s well known work, ‘A Woman’s Thoughts 
bl history here. (Hear, Lear.) j _ | , Lam obliged for this little diversion; it rests me. immense territory as an individual man, as a citi- | But it will come to pass with ——— . gone ¥ ich, which blushing, he presented the | fore—so mightily at home, so deeply in earnest, 80 about Women.’ _1t is just ‘sack 6 a ae 
ensable ar- At Manchester I attempted to give a his-| Against this statement of facts and principles no | zen, as a Christian munister, I feel myself asked, | tions discussed on this platform, that the “‘bray- | loving aud jealous meiden who, when her suitor | seemingly indignant, so sharply and severely true, . book 
tory of the external itical movement ~ fifty | public _ ~ eal dg could stand up for pee : ge oe en grin ot ~ ponagyseed ri ee. Bernsen cg will become the utterance of - a sneatire meh, Cg Se 5 Ration yi | ad pe Maca pode a ee —— oo pega should select to place in the hands of a sister or a 
so far as it was necessary to illustrate| momentin England if it were permitted to stand this cloudy storm—will you permi 5 Maloy ia, but | en I used to hear » sufferings 0 daughter upon her entrance into life 
enbacks bo aoe hat the present American Bio was only upon its own merits. It is, therefore, sought to | bondmen to issue from at fair territory, and do| You are asked to commend . address of Mr. | has her eye on England.” Now the presence of | touched his heart and the dangers whic threatened in duneér a Cc aeaaeeell nati nda camniaed 
merce and an overt and warlike form of a contest between | darken the light of these truths and to falsify facts. nothing for their liberty?” What are we doing? |, Beecher, because in it he has justly reprobated the war-ships from Russia at New York has been the | the repablic aroused his tears ; the maintainance ‘Sa ’ 
liberty and slavery that had been going on politi- | I will not mention names, but I will say this, that Sending our ships rownd the the globe, carrying | slaveholders’ rebellion. (Hear, hear.) There are leading card of the confederates here in their game | of civil liberty and the spread of the gospel under | upward and onward, and to show her what ber 
cally for half a century. (Hear, hear.) At Glas- | there have been important organs in Great Bri- | missionaries tothe Sandwich Islands, to the isl-| a few copperheads in this assembly. (Laughter.) to win popular sympathy for the South; for our | the easiest government and upon the fairest terti-| duty is here and her happiness hereafter.— London 
dat once, gow I undertook to show the condition of work or | tain that have deliberately and knowingly spoken | ands of che Pacific, to Asia, to all Africa. And | I don’t know whether you all are agg iy ma friends among the English people are also the | tory of the world were his themes then. But now Morning Herald. 
one fourth labor necessitated by any profitable system of slav. | what is not the truth. (Applause, and loud cries yet when this work of redeeming our continent | are, and Mr. Beecher could tell you better than friends of the Poles. It was plain that the oppo- | he had risen above the height of this great argu- 
0 ery, demonstrating that it brought labor into con- of “The Tinfes,” “Three groans for “The Times/”) from the heathendom of slayery lies before us/can. South Carolina is called the Palmetto State, ' sition in the meeting did not mean to Jet this mat- | ment into the broader atmosphere and the higher| I WILL BE A SAILOR. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 
. tempt affixing to it the badge of degredation, and | {t is declared that the North has no sincerity. [tis there are men who counsel us to give it up to the | but besides having the palmetto for its ensign it | ter pass without trying to get some capital. Con- | level of the world’s interests as wra up in; 16mo. Illustrated. 
ompt steps that a struyyle to extend servile labor across the | declared that the North treats the blacks worse than devil, and not try to do a thing—— Ah! independ- | has also the rattlesnake. (Hear, hear.) The rat-| sequently, wheu Mr. Beecher said, “‘But it is said | the relations hetween England and America, the | rip WILD MAN OF THE WEST. By R. M 
nd tobacco American continent interests every free working the South does. (Hear, hear.) A monstrous lie ,ent of pounds and pence, independent of national | tlesnake loses its skin every year and gets a fons it is very unworthy that America should be flirting two foremost nations of Christendom. Let them Ballentine. filustrased. iden sidisnas 
ts o man on the globe. For my sincere belief is that from beginning to end. {t is declared thateman- honor, independent of all merely material consid- | one—and I hope that South Carolina will alvo lose | with ge eg of Poland, there were violent | break the peace, and not only is freedom and re- s 6 0. 
Sadeoieg ne the Southern cause is the natural enemy of free | cipation is a mere political trick—not a moral sen- erations, there is pressing on every conscientious | its skin and get a new one—but while the process | shouts. ‘ es, yes,” “certainly it is,” ete. * ligion wounded in the house of their friends, but |THE RED ERIC: or The Whaler’s Last Cruise. 
its foreign labor and the free laborer all the world over. (Loud timent. It is declared that this is a cruel unphilan- Northerner’s mind this highest of all considera- | is going on the rattlesnake becomes blind, ani the |__ Mr. Beecher waited until the cries had entirely | slavery is made whole and let loose, as he expressed | By R. M. Ballantine. Illustrated. 16mo. 
et the gov- cheers.) In Edinburgh { endeavored to sketch | thropic squabble of men gone mad with national tions—our duty to God to save the continent from | copperhead snake brings it the food it requires. subsided, and a little time had been allowed for | it, ‘a hell-hound run mad.’ All of Mr Beecher’s bs ; 
B° how out of separate colonies and States intensely | vanity. (Cheers and hisses.) Ob, what a pity that | the blast and blight of slavery. Therefore the people in the North who. sympathise friend ana foe to speculate as to his reply; then | speeches in England have had a powerful effect | DICK RODNEY: or Adventares of an Eton Boy. 
nd the in- jealous of their individual sovereignty there grew a man should “fall nine times the space that meas- At the close of Mr. Beecher’s speech in Exeter | With the South bave got the nameof copperheads. | leaning a little forward, he put on an indeseribably | upon the hearers and readers of them. They have | By mag Heo of “Jack Manly,” &c. Illustra- 
up and was finally established a nation, and how ares day and night” to make an apostacy which Hall. Profesor Hewmnn toes aud mpved the fol. |(Laughter.) Now if, on leaving this hall, vou | simple expression, and said mildly, “I think so, | been fully reported and extensively copied, and | mo, . 
e in that nation of the United States two distinct | dishonors his closing days, and to wipe out gens ies should hear any gentleman finding fault with Mr.' too. And now you know exactly how we feltwhen — this one did not differ from the others, except in, SOLDIERS OF THE BIBLE. By Rev. William 
Enquirer and antagonistic systems were developed and the testimony for liberty that he gave in his lowing resolution: Beecher, I do not say call him a copperhead— you flirted with Mason at the Lord Mayor’s ban- | the superiority of its power and the greater impor-| M. Thayer, author of the “Pioneer Boy,” “Tales 
. strove for the government and control of the na-| youth! But even if allthis monstrous lie about | ‘Resolyed,—That this meeting presents its most | (laughter)—but you may at any rate suspect that | quet.” I cannot attemptto describe the effect of | tance of the occasion. from Genesis,” &c, 
r to their tional policy, which struggle at length passed and | the North—this needless slauder—were true- still it cordial thanks to Rev. Henry Ward Beecher for | he is very nearly one. (Great laughter.) 3 , | these words on the throng. The people arose with = The Administration at Washington have sent } “ 
the North gained the control, and the South aban- | would not alter the fact that Northern success will the admirable address which he has delivered this| Mr. Beecher has said that thie is a slavehoiders’ | a shout that began to be applause bat became a | abroad more than one man to represent the cause) MARMADUKE MERRY, THE. HIPMAN: 
doned the Union simply and_ solely because the , carry liberty—Southern success, slavery. For when evening, and expresses its hearty sympathy with | rebellion. Slaveholders conceived it, and devel-| shout of laughter. The hit was so perfect and fe- | of the North, and press it upon the minds of for-| ot My Eariy Days at Sea. By \-4H. G. Kings- 
We record Government was in future to be administered by | society dashes against society, the results are not his reprobation of the slaveholders’ rebelfion, his | oped, and formed all that is vital and influential in | licitous that roars of hearty Jaugbter told that that | eign courts and citizens ; but here is a person who ton, author of ‘Salt Water,” “Peter the Wha- 
men who would give their whole infiuence to free- what the individual motives of the members of so- . vindication of the rights of a free government, | the Southern confederacy. Their President is 4 | topic was summed up forever. Three loud groans | goes abroad without official prestige, on a mere! Ser,” Illustrated. 
», because dem. (Loud cheers). | ciety would make them—the results are what the and _his aspirations for peace and friendsnip be- | s!aveholder, and if not he was one until the ad-| given for the late Lord Mayor—his place is now | private mission to recrait his health, and yet we THE SISTERS ABROAD. By Miss Channing 
dom) the In Liverpool I labored—(laughter and cheers)— institutions of society make them. When your ar- tween the English people and their American vance ot the federal troops set bis slaves at liberty. | filled with a much better man—ended that scene, , doubt whether his four or five speeches in England | Illustrated. 16mo. E 
d to show that slavery in the long run was as hostile my stood at Waterloo, they did not know what | brethren; and as this meeting recognises in Mr. | (Hear, hear.) The simple objectof the South is _ and the drama proceeded. , have not done more for us, by their frauk and | 
yester ay ’ to commerce and to manufactures all the world | were the tremendous meral consequences that de- Beecher one of the early pioneers of negro eman- | t0 raise an empire by the subjugation of a weaker | DENUNCIATION OF SLAVERY. : , manly exposition of our principies, our “saggy | OG ~ Catalogues of our Publications sent free if 
t. Mary’s over as it was to free interests in numan society— pended on that battle. It was not what the indivi- cipation, as well as one of the most eloquent and | Face. ye pees ee the a hey = | In the heart of Mr. Beecher’s oration was given a ' and our hopes, than all the other agencies em- | applied for. 
a Yankee that a slave nation must be a poor customer, bay- | dual soldiers meant nor thought, but what the Bri- successful of the champions of that great cause, it | ceed in her crimina Pe ee a . that, vd Fed. denunciation of slavery more powerfal than Lhave , ployed. It needed just such a man, with such an- 
> ing the fewest and poorest goods, and the least tish empire—the national life behind, and the ge- | rejoices in this opportunity of congratulating him | standing temporary checks and reverses, the ~ | ever heard from his lips. He scored and scourged | tecedents, such courage and such transcendent | CROSBY & NICHO 
upon his rofits paying—- (hear, hear)—that it was the inter- nius of that renowned kingdom which sent that ar- on the triumph with whieh the labors of himseif | ¢tals, who have been compelied to draw the sword, | it until it seemed to stand before us a hideous mon- | powers of speech, to break through the outer crust LS, 
es for Lin- f every manufactaring country to promote my to victory—meant and thought. (Hear, hear.) and his associates have been crowned in the anti-| Will in the end achieve the victory. And [earnest- | ster, bloated with human blood and writhing under | of English predjadices and take captive the nobler | 117 WasHINGTON STRExT, Bo 
ent. Col frodiiom, intelligences, and wealth amongst all na- And even if the President were false—if every slavery policy of President Lincoln and his Cabi- | Ai te hoo sgh bons conga peanaphrenc Pe pF cans neat sr ge a pag ora | English heart.” u—s — . a 
pe : tions—that this attempt to cover the fairest por- | Northern man were a juggling hypocrite—that net.” : fay, yn tt outh go e story of Fowell | ¢ 
A S- ; ; , i ; re the cons ; ; ; tev. Ni ; | the eye Of every mourner, and when the grass has | Buxton’s seizing the mad dog by the neck, and | 
n who - tion of the earth with a slave population that buys does oe _ rer me rere aoe it coes not Rev. Newman Hall gpg the “gage et He began fo grow upon the graves of these who have | holding him ons, He Seer nuns po Siuie nik of ' THE TERRIBLE SLAVE GOODE. | 9 
who insult nothing, and a degraded white population that | change the fact that if the North prevails she car- said: Last evening I was visited by a fugitive ¥ if RTAY SS OF ) holding hin P, | at 
j cand weak to nothing, should array against it the ries Northern ideas and Northern institutions with slave. Her intelligent countenance, her modest de- | fallen, universal liberty will prevail, and the whole | his life until hel, could come, rather than to allow A : ae ae i. a | ° ° 
, —— sympathy of every true political economist and her. Bat hear a ona paseasoageites war. (Hear, meauor, her clear, calm, refined voice at once in- | “ Ft se . made hallowed ground. (Protract- = —_ — the erent “— pe Benger Siment “Lew anaeaiiees os sas tac ekg nd | FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 
i the ne- every thoughtful and far-seeing manufacturer as hear.) Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Chairman,— terested me. I soon learnt her history. Her own- | és ‘ i tie ; and child, nh asked whi would say oO ishing dlec hat the majestic slave code.of his 
a ‘ke e vital want of commerce— , there is a small band in our country and in yours er as I at once guessed, was both her father and| The motion was then carried amidst loud cheers the man who, witnessing this, should have cried, , !shing discovery that the majestic slave code.of this M. BOLLES AND COMPANY, 
. eet Gear cr aioe bar che want of customers. | —I wish their number were oligitadiol—who have her master. (Shame.) While she was yet a child | only three hands being held up against it. | “Let him go! let him go!” “Shall we let this mon- | State has been violated ans argoghen, ow agg 
hite) was 1 have endeavored to enlist against this flagitious borne asolemn and painful testimony against all she so felt the crueit.es of slavery that she escaped. + | Ster go through the world poisoning nations, rain- eb oot Ge Redewns aie | 44—tf No. 90 State street, 
a, wickedness, and the great civfanee, and rnterests ot | fer with them on the su@ject of defensive warfare, | Geck’and sutjected to the feartal torments whic | M2 BEEOHERIN EXBTER HALL. — (A0°%, ‘ho! surged up from ihe crowd." | and Order” proves his assertions by quoting divers | “WR IT1C A L ee oe 
i 2 j sonscience, and interests of | oc Plensiv ’ cK, ot | ae ae ras ae Fa le ; j ‘lause » whic ' bg 
rn papers se edeh seopee Tam eware that a popular ad- | yet when men that rebuked their own land, and all are generally inflicted upon a captured slave. She BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 3 INCIDENTS. pear 4 eo of the ge de, which are held up — 
White, his dress before an excited audience wore or less af- | lands, now rebuke us, though I cannot accept their was made to marry early, and became a mother. ieee At this moment s colored mas who bas lately | i ors © S ae boa aa os ae we e _ PROF. J. C. ZACHOS will give a series of crit 
le negroes fected by party sympathies is not the most favora- | judgmeut, I grils: ay aang . their Then she was employed as oe pane to gen From the re & a oe Ss ae oe ge saa panei, : — . ee gga ma As an P apeg eget Mee ical readings from the Poets, at the Warren street 
s : , * doing justice to these momentous , consistency. (‘‘Hear, hear,’’ and cheers.) Butex- | children—that is, she suc er own brothers NDON, Oct. 21, 1863. rummer,”’ o oun 1 c onging Bes gana = age vase Beng P ide 
an like a pandora pte ad been some. other .circum- | cepting them I regard this British horror of the | and sisters. (Sensation.) Bat the grief that she In the five great speeches which Mr. Beecher has Jeff, and having been a drummer in the Confeder- seen Seta py es a fiying, Chapel, in aid of this Institution. 
d the gen- stances which made it yet more difficult to present | American war as something wonderful, (Renew- felt most was the selling of her own little girl at| made in England and Scotland on the American ate army, stood up in his seat, which was exactly , oa “bod ; vt - ; os ‘ cae ps vis€ The course will consist of ten readings and criti- 
the P a careful or evenly balanced statement; but I shall ed cheers and laughter.) Why, it isa phenome- | the age of ten years. Then as child after child was | question, before vast audiences, he has taken care in the centre of the building, waved his hat, and | ‘hea a y 0 ween ag ering gras cre are a} Lectures, in the following order: 
E oto- try to do the best I can, so that these may be no_ non in itself! On what shore has not the prow of — born she wished that child after child might die | to observea system of selection, which has brought | was vehemently applauded. William Crafts, well | oo eatees ew ninpapethesie eve Ward > Sa | 1. Introdactory—The Poet and his Art 
d friends vestige of doubt left that slavery was the cause— | your ships dashed? (Hear, hear.) What land is | rather than endure the cruelties which she had suf- | before the country all the great salient points of known here since his victory over Mr. Hunt, at | ie ages cnet geo « d am "Ee peel Tee: : , 
the only cause, and the whole cause—of this gigan- | there with a name and’a people where your ban- fered. With all the tender instincts of a mother, | the American war. He has not repeated himself, the Edinburgh Congress, on the ethnology of the | esd roe 3 F or protect any runaway slave, knowing | 2. Chaucer—The Medieval Poet. 
tic and,cruel war. I have tried to show that sym- | ner bas not led your soldiers? a ey ~~ she yet rejoiced to see her babe in the cradle of | but met Fo ory tg repens nore upon | treceslear te the dianenis ag Boos Aer Pratl , ib The pel hee yd ePaper | 8. Spencer—The Romantic Poct. 
2 ; ever covere excuse cti éveille shall sound — death. every field which they had chosen for their own | dis, , af pe. ; | 4, Shakspeare—The Dramatic Poet. 
Maryland pathy for the South, however covered by excuses when the great RSUTFECHOR Tevel spe ete A OSS ; : her husband being h fi the f h | be construed strictly. Slaves don’t run away, at | pe 
: histry, is simply the most auda- | it will muster British soldiers from every clime She had been taught to believe at first that her! advantage. But the grand climax of all his cfforts , lier husband being her servant, from the far sout : : : , $i ‘ 
Yankee ee on made to build = a siave em-/and people under the whole heaven. Ab! but it owner was her God, and for atime she did believe | was that which was made at Exeter Hall last, to freedom) bas made her a heroine in London, sat rig ontaye . png gt Cg nS hats — 5. io (Hamiet)}—The Idealist. 
plantation pire pure and simple. (Hear, hear.) I have triad | is said this isa war against your own blood. that her master was God Almighty. Bunt when | night, before a crowd as great as ever gathered in- | bear Mr. Beecher on the platform, and they to haem The — om ted | slat + Sear 6. (Shylock )—The Realist. 
. to show that in this contest the North were con- , (Hear, hear.) How long is it since you poured she afterwards learned that there was a God in| to that immense hall, and which, despite the per- | with other cotored persons in the hall, eden ok slat te quoted Is plainly out of date.| + Milton—The Hebraic Poet. 
s happily tending for the preservation of their government | soldiers into Canada, and let all your yards work heaven she looked to him for help, and resolved at | sistent efforts of the opposition to destroy the meet- | waved hats and handkerchiefs, the audie ‘No ree h “| next one: - ' 8, Burns—The Popular Poet. 
certainly and thelr own territory, and those popular insti- | day and night to avenge the taking of two men any risk to get away. She fled to the woods, and | ing and its effect, make a mark upon Enylish opin- | ing until the city outside seemed to be up, whoaat binealt ra nay ig oe pereene seg © “ye to : Pikes ahs Makiiattonls 
death on tutionsOn which the well-being of the nation de- | rae “ rent ge applanes). eg cor. was soon perened oud her -seaeine me - near her | ion, whigh meat prove of the atapast, inn rlance, | cre tig pe dacdauie int ec inten ABR oe pe tegen M8 iy probes whaneret a By, - oo auth, es oss 2 ag 
“ .) Now, 1 ask you tenight to | land shocked at a war of principle! he gain at onetime that she heard bim, when hiding in | ou will get and copy from the London press ue i a . Wordsworth—The Contemplative 5 
ur lines, ig geese ry an American point of her glories in such a war. Old England ashamed the hollow of a tree, saying if he caught her she | the extended reports of this meeting. But there’ The crowd also caught sight of an old lady fre pe % i ; ti The Lectures will be delivered in order every 
ted anit eer ares g ume Wot'a hee bolls er ws ihe rose in well of bh, Wei meus wcall wor neve: multe you" | Meurer nen Sone winch periaps mould So oo | which, having expanded Sits wimonaimensons, | men Was at all neceeacy” ‘The naves have got | THUSSDAY EVENING, commencing wth Thar 
; d-point for a little } bolises her history—the cross in w field o ood. | ly,’ I said “he would not have maimed you?” | reported, an me which perhaps wou ob- | , and ns, | a4 . . 
had the a paca ee Giana ak motives, not | And will you tell us—who inherit your blood, 8X0,” she said, “‘he would have tarred, ‘feath- | carve more particularly by an American. I had | she waved to and fro like a mighty balloon, which | salting oft chides Wn Sener and who will-stop | 227: Ocmebor Stl, a6 74 olclock. 
hich im- from what the enemy says, but from what we | your ideas and your pluck—(cheers)—ibat we must _ ered, and burned me alive’”—s fate which many a the good fortune to rocelye 8 conplimesitary flcker, peg hte Figg Ne gel Zo this was add- we off, of their own accord, and who will stop | TieKets may be obtained at the stores of. Walker, 
theron to say. ; not fight? The child must heed the parents until | captured fugitive has undergone as an example to | which gave mea seat near Mr. Beecher ont e plat- | ed 5 , ¢ y t Lew tet eee enalty affixed to these | Wise & Co.,or Crosby & Nichols, Washington 
+43 the parents get old and tell the child not todo the | others. For ten days she wandered in the woods, | form, and with the full crowd under my eye. And | pictured in Punch, who had laughed so much at |? arming penaity 
ngeance, Mr. Seecher then made an elaborate a OR | thion that = early life they whipped him for not feeding, or rather starving, upon roots and leaves, as I know that the orator would be too modest to | the droll portions of Mr. Beecher’s speech that he | , by we = — ehimaiaee tp street, or at the Chapel in Warren street. One 
nding on of the nature of our government, defining the doing. And then the child says, father and mother | till she was found under a hedge, exhausted, by a | write out the full account of matter so intimately could laugh no more, so he could only cross his | wf Fy i ender — forfeit and pay Wwe | dollar for the whole course. 6—6 
limits of Federal and State authority, arguing that | are getting too old; they had better be taken away | good Samaritan, a minister of the Goepel, who as- | connected with eral poe that eer een — tages ar sana ivan pri sin bape give che tnanahe iG uae, ae oe we Mad prawd - a oe — ee 
“Ans : j . | from their present home and come to live with us. | sisted her, and got her shipped in a vessel that was | of the Independent w eager to know allabout | ven ’ Ath) or | i x , re 7 . 
“Rae ea 4 aortas tom "ie dae a epee | (Cheers and pigs Bucbape you tities = Be a | going to New York, So Calcutta, from | his last encounter gg roneiion br ye —— } pox Rd ce ag ag Bor Preamter canes pos ad ian weg roel - ee ee — R seid 
ning toa , *| old island will doa little longer. [Hisses. ’er- whence she has come to England. of English spectators, [have determined to send | th sity 5 > | idee? | Within the lines of our armies are many thou- 
How then did the North pass froma conflict! haps you think there1s coal enough. Perhaps | On her right ankle there is the mark of the red-| you some sketch of the affair. and some of us remembered a saying of Luther | fen years! *2 3 
pe St 8 with the South and a slave policy toa direct at- | von think the stock is not quite run we yet; oat hot benading iron put there by her father, and on a ORGANIZED OPPOSITION. _ | that there was “nothing that the devil hatesso much | _ Merciful goodness! The correspondent of the eands of colored men—healthy, strong and eaem 
, Strong- tack upon the institution of slavery itself? Be-| whenever England comes to that state that she _ her left shoulder is the mark of the red-hot branc-| Mr. Beecher’s strokes in other cities of the king- | a8 a hearty laugh. ‘ | Press adds: rma, ployed. Beyond our lines, but within our reach, 
m_ here. cause, according to the foreshadowing of that) does not go to war for principle, she had better | ing-iron put there by her father! (Shame.) On her | dom having invariably drawn blood from the hides | Mr. Beecher, having sustained himself throughout This, sir, is a part of the common law of this | grea hundred thousand and more who unwil- 
mong us wisest expe of roe South Mr. mgs tewad —. | emigrate and we will get room for her. [Laugh- | wrists you will see ae scars pale ly ti go of | of the ssp peg dob oye ge here, : pd — pg een ed ao wn ee — | po dee ple genera be ae aspect | lingly labor for the support of the rebel- 
uered the national government an 1€ national | ter]. | the chains by which she was bound by her father, | that they had determined to meet with yells and | ¢ S } be’ - but : ime, ji 
1, and to lite with the institution of slavery—obliged a | 4 have been very much perplexed what to think | and where A iron gnawed into her flesh! (Sensa- | uproar whee they could not mect with argument. | in our own country—having carried the mecting | to innumerable evils, both te the {rhite ond block j jion. The government is prepared to arm these - 
ikees ad- sworn President, who _ om, one yoy oes 4 about the ree a Great sone in respect to |} tion.) She bears the ci of aterrible a ps too That an soereen gpeecition. waa an pone Bp pmo pel ~ amg ome gia m4 eg epee Vane Gd talk deinen tie Wha tee | men and — — —— pee do oe for 
a fend that institution—they obliged him to € 18 | the South. must, [ suppose, look to the opinion | by her father with a heavy iron on her side, which | was not concealed. uring all yesterday posters | § ° ca—ésat down, le } aaa | . i ; z | themselves and for us. ut the system recruit- 
general choice between the safety and life of the govern- | of the majority of the English people. I don’t be- , has made her crooked and incapacitated her for | were scattered through the length and breadth of | ence hungry, and shouting “Go on, go on.” | portance to the public welfare, and which is by a | ing for the regular army was adopted for 9 small 
t only a ment, or the slavery with which it was boleaguer- | jieve in the Times. (Groans for the Times; groans | hard work. It istor the purpose of maintaining | the city, making all kinds of charges of a personal | _ PROFESSOR NEWMAN. . very large number of our ae “ wig er | ages Pte de tae & Gwe 
enecy for ed. If any man lays an obstruction on the street | for the Telegraph.) You cut my poor sentence in | and extending the liberty to exercise such abomi- | character against him, abounding in fictitious and As he declined to go on, Professor Newman rose | olated and set at naught every oA us brea’ ah | force, and when una . by the siow. 
wit re. and blocks up ay ago it is = ~ pee of ai two, and all the blood runs out of it. (Laughter.) I | natious as these rain four millions of their gre | distorted ay ay from tga ag Ayre lectures | Mee acd nah teh taebenbone PD nour hay Ad | frail yea ono shee a and destroying all ' The deficiencies of this service, it is proposed to 
people if they walk over it. As the fundamental | was just going to say that like most of youl don’t | creatures that the Southerners are in arms. It is! delivered by him in off times. It has been con- | ¢ ep \e ei er. : meay b ncies established the contribu- 
brust np- right of individual self-defence cannot be with- | cohen in the Times, but I always read it. (Laugh- | for the purpose of maintaining a Government and | sidered if pres importance to the confederate | gentleman has been long known as the most per- | “Law and Order,” seems to have been indulgin 2 3a ee 4 eH peta pvonciai will be 
ts i drawn without immorality—so the tirst element of | ter.) Every Englishman tells me that the Times | the carrying out of laws which will put a stop to | cause here, that Lord Russell’s assertion at Blair- | sistent and industrious friend we have had over | in asleep as sound and protracted as the immortal | tions of p . 
eae national life is to defend life. As no man at-| js no exponent of English opinion, and yet Ihave | these abominations—it is now actually and avowed- | gowrie, that the moral sympathies of the English | here since the war. He has written many fine | slumber of Rip Van Winkle, and we doubt peas solely for co-operation with the government for the 
tacked on the highway violates a law, but obeys | taken notice that when they talk of men, somehow | ly, whatever it may have once been, for the pur- people, were adverse to the southern cause, should | pamphlets and made many valuable lectures for he is wide awake yet. He is surely talking in his | pore rapid advancement of the recruiting service; 
the laws of self-defence—a law inside of outside or other their last argument is the last thing that | pose of sweeping the American continent of such | be disproved; and it was hoped, through personal | us. One pamphlet—"The Good Cause of Presi- | sleep. At least his foolish disquisition, ered: OF | ror obtaining acclimated men for the increaseof the 
laws—by knocking down his assailant, so when a! was in the Times. (Laughter) I think it was the | atrocities as these—that the North is fighting. Can | assaults upon Mr. Beecher, to injure the effect of | dent Lincoln’’—has had a great influence. He isa ; exhortation in favor of enforcing the be id slave oc yates a ail Sati 
} corres” nation is assaulted and beleaguered by any local | 7jmes or Post that said that America was sore be- | there be a moment's hesitation on which side—if | the meeting, and then claim it in asthe verdict of | very intelligent-looking man, of middle age, has | code, sounds very strangely to the ears of Saggy army, by the use of s means 
or foreign State itis the right and duty of that | cause she had not the moral sympathy of Great there is to be a quarrel—the sympathies of Chris- | London in favor of the Southern confederacy. | the air and face of a scholar, and a certain penctra- whelming majority of Unionists of Tennessee. If | them to offer themselves to the government. The 
ne enys, State, in the exercise of self-defence, to destroy Britain, and that the moral sympathy of Great | tian and free England shall be placed? (Cries of | At an early hour the hall was crowded to over- | ting tone in his voice that is very exciting. His | anybody entertains the ren a age i are | committee will undertake nothing which is not 
he cam that enemy which, if not destroyed, will destroy it. | Britain had gone for the South. (No, no.) Well, | “No.”) flowing, and there was evidence too that they were | special aversion is to the Tims, which he will not , to be locked ap in penitentiaries from three to ten sanctioned by the Commanders of Departments, 
P As long as the South — it to be a moral and | let me tell you, that those who are represented in | We may have misunderstood gad Yt shall | orderly men and women, who, whether apmpathie —_ yr peg dec = De eo oe fun dM } ; beg led ees imme woe pene day ype — acs Eisner cietieh sane aint aah A 
em : olitical conflict of policy, we were content to | the newspapers as favorable to the South are like | henceforth understand her better. Mr. Beecher! jing with the North or not, had come to hear a fair | little” : t P . laws 
a h pe the wget one - og ae ee hey | men whe. have arrows and bows rig ei enough to | may have nage 9 pep will pecnpeiggeer pit of the question which a all, _— | ee andinees nangany pe - sg? head ay os Seite spaamaciactin Chewing, at 4 a = a of the land. The undersigned have been appoint- 
ady who threw down the gauntlet of war, and said Dy it’ send the shafts 3,000 miles; and those who feel | us better. He is going back to his country to bear! were determined to secure fair play. e crowd | by A r , , Jails, ries, C , lici riptions for 
te lost slavery was to be adjudicated, we could do no! sympatuy for the North are like men who have | this testimony, that whatever differences of politi- | outside in the Strand and Exeter street was enor- | countenance shone during itsdelivery. He warned in the State, to imprison the army of offenders, and ie by a large Scan dana yn quent bo 
y: other than take up the challenge. (Loud cheers). | shafis, but have no bows that could shoot them | cal opinions there may be here, the heart of Old mous, and consisted chiefly of the opposition. One the people that the way to show their disapproval then the dungeons will be crowded to overflowing. is object, and they req 
Birney The police have no right to enter your house as far enough. (Hear.) That part of the English England beats true to freedom—that in spite‘of| of the committee came in smilinyly, and said, | of such papers was not to take or read them ; and Nashville Union. take part in forwarding it, should send their con- 
) waiting long as you keep within the law, but when you de- | sentiment that has made itself felt on our shores is caricatures and leading articles, the heart ot Great | “Our sbilling admission fee has filtered the crowd. | as this sentiment was met with cheers and cries of |) SSS —— | tributions to Mr. RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, 
fy it, and endanger the peace and safety of the | the part that slandered the North and took part | Britain beats true to America. He will go back to | The Southern sympathizer is always a man who That’s the ay [ have some hope that the bitter | MARRIED. Sreanaver, 6. 66 Podetel ales. Uasten: 
her won- neighborhood they have a righttoenter. Soin | with the South; and if you think we are unduly | his own country to do there what we pledge our-| looks hard at a shilling before be parts with it, | article of the es this morning is inspired by a | a , x 
od and constitutional governments; it has no power to | sensitive you must take into account that the part | selves to do here—everything that will promote | and then don’t part with it.” Yet it was known | few letters from former subscribers not less than _ yy this city 8th inst., Mr. James H. Roberts to J. M. FORBES, 
touch slavery while slavery remains a State insti-| of English sentiment carried over is the part that | harmony between the two great nations. (Loud | that in two or three sections of the house there | by the vivi-sections it received from surgeons | Mrs. Sarah J. Ch boc 60 Bidéaon A. A. LAWRENCE, 
2 (toga tution. Bnt when it lifts itself up out of its State | gives its aid to slavery and against liberty. (Hear, | applause.) He will go home to do what we pledge | were parties who meant mischief. | Beecher and Newman. ft ie Saree.  e 9O%8 MARTIN BRIMMER, 
‘What humility and becomes banded to attack the nation | hear.) I shall havea different story to tell when [ | ourselves to do—discourage every word and act THE FIRST DISTURBANCE. i _ REV. NEWMAN HALL. 8th inst., Mr. Francis Tudesco to Miss Sarah THOMAS BUSSELL, 
people 9 it becomes a suet oneey ‘ang bao P a a get back. - (ome seems ao and for —_ ~ | yee to — smarnaticnel irritation ana dis-, The speech —_ to begin ons aoe At that a eaak, pond Pig oe be ih mg rect : | Broor, both of Boston. be : 
> ae exemption. ut it is said, ‘““The President issued | ments hats and handkerchiefs were waved enthu- | cord. e will go to teach bis countrymen as we Mr. Beecher not arrived in the committee- t 1asSeS, ‘ ; Maria 8. . H. STEPHENSON, 
id‘ ‘Tell his proclamotion after all for political effect, not! siastically amidst loud cheering.) | wili teach ours, that the true alliances for the free room, where, to the number of thirty or forty, his | greatly to their credit. Mr. Hall is aman some- | th inst., Mr a Sampson to Miss 8 LE BARON RUSSELL, 
aly wish tor humanity.” (Cries Bah “Hear, par Why,! A Voice: What about the Russians? (Hear, | to make are with free pees nao not with des- friends on the prev were —— him. S oe i ee ee unre ae vo 2s ip a - est * a ‘im Eencntiaticiiiatiion 
She the right of issuinga proclamation of emancipa- hear.) tic emperors or czars. (Renewed cheering.) messenger came to tell us that Mr. Beecher cou ’ m- | ult., Mr. Benjam . Carter Mari- es a 
a eg tion was political, pas “ay depiien to do it a Mr. Beoc a gentleman sake me to say . word | We wil both of us—they on hee side and = not fares his rr siapaeh a stars ate Or pean Me vos ae i poy so gl express Hon | on B. Covell, beth of Boston. = 5 i = PF ti ey 
’ personal. (Loud cheers. r. Lincoln is an officer | about the Russians in New York harbor. As this | on this—do all we can to promote true and broth- | bravely tryingto do so, and would su , , | In Washi =D. C. stp fect, Eieet, Ames 8 7 Ww it 1 
am ha of the State, and in the Presidential chair has no ! j3 a little private confidential mecting I will tell you | erly love between those two great peoples—do all | in fifteen minutes. After a brief consultation it was | nose of fine shape, and prominent enough to have ington, VD. U., “ . 7 
on!” Wf more right to follow his private feelings than your | the tact A wil them. (Laughter.) The fact is this | gg to discourage every act or word that may | resolved, in view of the growing impatience of the; made him a marshal under the first JNapoleon, | Bowen, Aid-de-Camp to Gen. Eustis, to Mias Carrie 
: judge has a right to follow his private feeling on | —jt is a little piece of coquetry. Don’t you know | tend to beget disunion between two nations that crowd in the hall, that the leading men of the city | who, it is well-known, selected his officers with ref- | yy Peres of East Boston. C R oO QUET 5 
ll them the bench. (Applause.) He is bound to ask/ that when a woman thinks her suitor is not quite | are, as we have heard, one in blood, one in speech, | who were present should go to the platform, and | erence to their noses. Mr. Hall’s whole physiog- — ° . 
will not ‘“‘What is the law?”—not ‘““Whatis my sympa-| attentive enough she takes another beau, and flirts | one in literature, one in freedom, one in faith—| that the chairman of the meeting, Mr. Benjamin | nomy indicates intensity, and his words have the | OR Fes DIED. BY 
id thy?” (Hear, hear.) And when a judge sees that | with bim in the face of the old one? (Laughter.) | two nations over whose disunionI could fancy | Scott, chamberlain of the city, Rev, Newman Hall, | effect of nails driven in and clenched on the other 5 M R e d 
sald one a rigid execution or interpretation of the law goes | New York is flirting with Russia, but she has got | hell from beneath would be moved with exulta-| and others, should entertain the crowd with ad-| side. He began with an account of a fugitive slave — Su this city Gib inet: ies, deed Debs wife Captain ayne eld. 
vity, We is all tie moro glad. because his Private | pce of national foily that ia uot besomiog on the | clap'thelt bande -ligud amd prolonged cheering] |Site” The" presession of these’ gentleman to | marke Of chaine on her wrist yet, sad om her side | of Capt4J. M. Robinson, of the army; Andrew J PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
i ity, he is all the more glad because his private piece of national folly that is not becoming on the | clap their hands—|loud and prolong cheering] | arrive. The procession of these gentleman to; ma y | - M. ’ , : 
lt va wre go Ss eaeen “sega aes ore of —_ so reputedly wise, wer ip —_ - ~~ one ee over egg emer co mt po | oe =" a — _ peeing gg are i | the bay <a — toa — Dien | Allen, 78; 7th, Osgood C. Dean, 31; James H.Sa-| This hag of rules for this se A ~ 
At first the ident could no uch slavery, | emn and important circumstances. It is said that heaven-born spirits o om, civilization, and} but when it was ve na : it an y r | vage, 85; Sth, James Bryden, 78. game, authority—and 
the mas- because in time of peace it was a legal institution, | when Russia is now engaged in suppressing the | religion will sing rapturous anthems of praise to; way mot among them, there wese-equaliy vehe- | stand in a conflict where one wished to establish — , ’ 2 
at first and the government could not touch it. How then liberty of Poland it is an indecent thing for Ameri- | God, beckoning us onwards, as sworn brothers in| ment expressions of disappointment. When, how- , over a continent such atrocities as these, and the At the Massachusetts General Hospital 8th inst., | sudied by all players. 
Sha can he do it now? Because in time of war itis ca to make believe to flirt with her. I think so too. | the van of human progress, to share together the | ever, the chairman gave promise that Mr. Beecher , other contends for the avowed purpose—avowed | Cupt. Elias Elwell 01 Gloucester, 45. ‘agg. 
pade in shut out of its sphere, and is no longer a local in- | (Load cheers.) Now you know what we felt when | toil and to reap together the divine honor of the | would soon be present, the meeting became quiet now, whatever it was tormerly—of sweeping them | Atthe Discharged Soldiers’ Home, Springfield GREAT ORATION 
our old stitution, bata national and public enemy. (Ap-| you were flirting with Mr. Mason at your Lord | final victory of truth, righteousmess, and love. | and pleasant. He (the chairman) then began to | from that continent forever ?” If Mr. Carlyle had | street, 7th inst., Moses Osgood, late of the U. 8 2 or 
cot th plause.) Now I promised to make that clear;| Mayor’s banquet. Ladiesend gentlemen, it did | (Immense applause.) | address them, and was listened to and applauded | been present he would have heard “the everlasting | ’ “. ’ . 8. Te 
» have I done it; (Hear, hear, and applause.) It is not do us any hurt to have you Englishmer tell us | G. Thompson, Esq.:—Mr. Chairman, ladies, and | until Mr. Beecher walked upon the platform, NO” come up from the four thousand throats as _ Navy, 44. W endell Phillips 
ho stut- said, “Why not let the South go?’’ (Hear, hear, our fanits. I hope it don’t do you Britishers any | gentlemen,—I promise you that my words shall be | when the Chamberlain’s most glowing sentence if it were one. | In Somerville 8th inst., Joshua Nash, of Boston, aie 
angry. and cheers.) ‘Since they will not be at — with | yoy to have us tell you some of yours. (S — exceatingly few. be ee men pore - you was cut short off, nor setae Beng rag a ine Chine tee wptan Gis elas ieiinsin ne a 
vou, why do you not let them separate f you?” | Let me tell you my honest sentiments. Ensland, | and me the example of brevity, and I, anold man | ed to allow him to conc t. ies of “Sit | uy vects A P . ’ 
gun to Because they would be less panonisis separated because she is a Christian nation, because she has will not violate theexample they have turnished. down,” “time,” “Beecher,” hurtled about his head, , roes of the old anti-slavery movement in England | In Cambridgeport 4th inst., Mrs. Penelope Coch- T 0 U S Ny) A I N T L 0 U V E R T U R E ° 
‘is, ‘tis, than they are toxether. (Har, bear.) Oh, if the tne guardiansiuip of the dearest principles of civil | | may, however, be permitted to say that it is with and he had to sit down—for a British crowd is re- with their true successors of today, who, with © ran, 78. PRICE 10 CENTS. 
South only would go! (Laughter.) They are de- | and religivus liberty, ought to be friendly with ev- more than ordinary interest I attend such a meet-' morseless in such cases. William Loyd Garnson, received the ““God-speed In Roxbury 8th inst., Major Benjamin Winslow, ‘ | acuhiabies 
termined to stop—that is the trouble. (Hear, ery nation and with every tongue. But when Ef- | ing asthis, when [ recollect that more than nine-| When Beecher arose there were five minutes of | of Wilberforce, then arm-in-arm with him, foliowed 80 AND AMERICA ¥ 
hear.) We would furnish free passage to every giand looks out for an ally she ought to find her | and-twenty years ago I was laboring with a hand-, the most tremendous cheering that I ever wit- | that great man to his grave) was loudly called for, ™- : 3 ENGLAND : 
s mother’s son of them if they would go. ( h- | own blood, her own language, her own children. ful of faithful men and women in the city of Bos-' nessed. Wave after wave, a8 Of a tamultuous sea ; and with that magnificent voice of his, which | In Dorchester 6th inst., David Haggerston, 61 Ss i, 
a. ter.) But we say, “That territory is ours.” t And I stand here to declare that America is the | ton, in the State of Massachusetts, amid much ob-! of sound, eame thundering up from the gallery at | seems to have been created for Exeter Hall, made | years 10 mos. 3 A peec 
Herald thewt go, and leave the nation its territory, and proper and natural ally of Great Br.tain. I declare _ loquy and frequent danger, in disseminating those | one end of the organ to the other, in the midst of | a speech which seemed almost as if it were some | In Jamaica Plain 5th inst., Capt. Jacob Noyes ae 
they will have our unanimous consent. Bat I do! that all sorts of alliances with continental nations very truths whicn are now convening gad sppees | which stoo@ Mr. ens gs calm i mas in ae | play Be fort omg Amen B yy oe Roo + ea canes lta 81 yeate weer « YW 
not wish to discuss this even in this ad captandum as against America monstroas, and that all flirta- | ing America—regeneraiing and establishing Amer- | midst of the su hiss was , but | org . baryport, : HENR ARD BEECHER. 
now way. I wish—because this seems to me to be the , tions of America with paxdered and whiskered for- di which will through many future ages. | at his first word itsank back intothe diaphrams of | witness, to whom the pe looked, and the occa- | in West Randolph, Vt., 4th inst., Rev. Jonathan 
rows very marrow of the matter—I wish to ask you to | eigne:s ae monstrous, and that in the great con- and I trast cen:uries, cement together the several | those who uttered or meant to utterit. The first ' sion uttered through his earnest and joyful tones | Baldwin, 66. y DELIVERED aT 
Tuiler- stand in our place for a little time, and see this flicts of the future, when civilization is to be ex; | parts of America, and in ao long period from this | glance and the self- manher of the man | its claim to be considered what it was, a magnifi- ee Wasa! Vt. Robert Babcock, 104. He : 
portion question as we see it, then afterwards make ap | tended, when commerce is to be free round the ' moment exhibit to the world a continent in whieh | gold plainly that he had something to say in Exeier cent success, W as the fit tribaie | Io Bing. kee , ites as Free Trade Hall, Manchester, Eng., 
your jadment as you think best. (Hear, hear.) giobe, and to carry with it religion and civilization | there neither domineers a tyrant nor crawls a slave. Hall that night, and that he meant to be heard. to an eloquent and strong jon of liberty, or | was one of the forty picsed men who, u ’ 
—_ And first this war Bevan by the act of the South— —then two flags should be flying from every man- (Loud cheers. TR a - MR. BEECHER'S sreace. = i pT ae vbr bigeye hand from oe. — | gallant Barton, captured the British General. Sir: COT. 9, 1863. 
apcho firing at that old flag that had covered both sec- of-w very ship, and they should be the flag I can, from the stndy and observation of thirty r. Beecher’s voice was scarcely as sonorous and | 4 fidren across >. aeeeone in Rhode Island : 
aan tions with glory and protection. (Applause. Some peg oa ta e a. ence and the flag with 4 | years, during which I have paid two visits to Ame clear as it usually is, and all recognized that this; who are pouring out thetr blood fora principic, | Willies Lay veined » 00 the aight of To an Audience of 6000 Persens. 
: gontiemaa on tbe platform here offered Mr. B. a stars of promise and of hope. (Cheers.) rica, and held familiar intercourse with many of was natural after the many speeches in immense | worthily symbolized : the pores of shoanays.ap- i Jaly 10, 1777. } A Full Report..29 
glass of water.) “No, thank you (said Mr. B.) [| Now, ladies and gentlemen, when anybody tells | the wisest—certainly of the best—in that country, halls which he had given during the week. “I ex- | on a Geld of blooJ, which Mr. Beecher last night [—— See | | oll 
lace to want neither water nor lozenges. (Laughter,) Time, you that Mr. Beecher is in favor of war you may and have enjoyed uninterrupted intercourse with pect to be hoarse,” he said, “and T am willing to| held up to this people as their pledge of homage WILLIAMS & CO., Posi ASD Boox- A neat Pamphlet 2mo. pp. 40. Price. 10. cents. 
ad quar- patience, and my own — apa = make®me ask, “In what way is he in favor of cas a And them by cage ou ah apes rhagises be pre I —S any Way assist wedge the pp esc ee the ae ° sags sage tem ee Boston. ' amen 
| heard. I expect to be hoarse—I am willing to be_ if any man says he seeks to sow discord between papers through that whole time,—Il can bear my mot daughter heart to heart hand to vening adds to this.Jetter an accuant | i SHED : re Philadelphia ; James 
a mt hoarse. { think that if I might bat bring the mo- father and son and mother and daaghter you will humble testimony to the truth of all that, in sub- hand together.” This sentiment was received with oiven by a pithcicdir cee from which we make | , 4:,%,&©o. are the prertel em Rogined Agents [ , Cr s-B Ee, BS, crite. = 
econo- ther and the -daughter heart to heart and hand to | be able to sar, “Show us how he is sowing dis- stance at least, Mr. Beecher has said tonight. great applause; and Beecher’s was thas | & : " for the Publications of . Harper and Brorh- tar, D. @. Francis, and Walter Low, of New York; Lee & 
h hand—(loud applause)=[ would be willing to be cond.” If Lhad anything griewoas to say of Eng- (Hear, hear.) Let Mr. Beecher know that the impressed to the service of bis cause. But he so | these extracts : | ers, of New York, including their valuable Theo- Shepard, and all the other Bosto houses, are prepared to 
c eap silent fur a twelvemonth in so good a Work as that. land [ would sooner say it before herface than be-  heartof England would have beaten inall its economized his voice that every word was distinct- | “Al Esgiand came tively to bear logical, Miscellaneous, and School Books. Alsd,s 
North (Cheers. ) hind her back. I would denounce Englishmen if | pulses but tor—whatever may have been the mo- ly heard by the vast assembfy. And I assure yoa him ; all grades and condi ; all interests and assortment of Works in every department supply the trade with these Books. 
close! The war began under cireumstances that obliged they were maintainers of the monstrous policy of | tives—the perversities of the ruth which have been that every word was freighted; in the day when opinions ; all species, genera, classes and families | ef trade, which they sell at very low Any of these publications will be sent, postage. paid, to 
J the North to join issue in order to actual the Soath. However, since have come over to steadily kept before the public. Let Mr. Beecher men are called to give an a count for every idle | of the body politic were there. I¢ required no im- jar attention is paid to su Coun- - 2000 
vi hesecion and subjugation. They bod. tbe Say | this coantry, you have told me the truth, and [ know that the meen throughout thie country vie wont anions ee Remaiene a ge ous te contnsted 7 aciaatie jon to coproce, tess the walt, of at, vase 22, ees: foe Public | any part of ae Unies. States, under miles, on receipt 
orn ia- of the country in the Southern hands. vy had | shall be abie to bear back an assurance to our have manifested a decided leani towards the by any one a ni at a Associations, of the price, 
stick robbed our arsenals. They haa 2 our! ple of the enthusiasm you feel for the a ap 3 South are men who belong to two , and two one time, when there was an interval of a few mo- prewese with aad without. Within, the benches London News, Punch, &e. General | aie’ REDPATH, Publisher, : 
treasury, They had possession of the most im-| North. And then there is thevery significant act | classes only—either the anteachable, and therefore meats, arising from the effort of the hisses to tri- _ seemed to melt into a mass so solid that the spaces bscription for all American aud Foreign | : 
bh they po oiow fe hearer and navy. Reaysbed0¢ your gern neem —the seizure of the rams in = the i > t, or the informed, and ete OO ee gee sen nena pag inn bene apttresenpes mg adhe ey ee aie ee 2%) Washington Street. 
e Vantage © vi jon. ipated verpool. : , wilful. heers. sm tieads, I thank is interrup- heave usual ithoa answered with » — 
| pasedl for the (Hae meet We knew | weigtay with cee eng toy ete Sue : Tepes aad y this meeting occasional cries of ' tion; it gives me a chance to rex” The hisses ' crowd was 80 dense from the Strand to Exeter ‘ forwarded to any part of the Union. —6 BOSTOR. ; 
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Levitt, William Goodell; Arthur and Lewis Tappan, | States. There is the same force in the doctrine of 
W. Lloyd Garrison—(loud cheers and applause )— | secession in the application to counties as in the 
and that most accomplished speaker of the world, | application to States. If it be right for one million 





| when you have a mind. (Cheers and laughter.) 
But that is not all. The religious-minded among 
| our people feel that in the territory commitied to 





been crowded, and while thousands have been 
gathered in the hall below, and in the strand and 
neighboring streets, and @hile in all the various 
































shed except that which is for justice—“the aspect 
of a lamb with the voice of a dragon,” as St. Johu 
saw it—their cant about emancipation being not a 







violence that no other man, English or American, 
could have governed or evoked. Henceforth the 
work for the friends of the Union in England is 


fit.” 
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been:xead.by twenty millions. In the opiv- 
iow of Jobw Stuart Mill; Torr Hughes and 
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law yet is most: Surprising, ‘The other day 
the police were informed that s brutal fight 
was to take place at a certain point and bas- 
tened to prevent it. When the fighters saw 
the police coming they merely removed their 
|ring a hundred yards within the limits of 
atother county; the police unable to pre- 
vent any violation of the law in another 


cr Hs Ws‘ of ant versie tothe | omaty simply woctand looked on a mer 


American cayse in England, in explaining 


the prveent: attention of thé ministers and 


u more influe ntial here than | 


Mz, Beecher has had much to contend with 
in getting a fair hearing before the English 
pablic. Hi h to a small company 
i wary rg have written you, 
fim, and contained also an 
‘with fegard to the Trent affair which 
innit tho most of "Then the walls’ and 
comers of..streets in every city where be was 
advertised as to speak were covered with large 
bandbills 


speeches made years ago and from later ad- 


dresses concerning England, making it ap- 
pear that be did not hate slavery much after 


all, but.that he did hate England cordially. 
And then it seems that those clerical  hypo- 
erités ‘in America whom he bas so long con- 

ated and mastered, took this occasion to 
try revenge themselves, and, by the writ- 
ing ‘of secret and slanderous letters to leading 
members of church bodies here, succeeded in 
closing many hearts and doors against him. 
The Gongregational Union refused to ivvite 


him to London. Nevertheless the people ral- 
lied.around him, heard him,‘and our cause 


received a fresh impulse from his orations 
which were fgpend frank, and contained 


strong critivist the conrse which Eng- 


land had pursured in this conflict. His | 
publie-effort was in Exeter Hall, and the 
friends of our country regard it as a most 
triumphant occasion. An official letter writ- 
“ten to Plymouth Church by the American 
Correspondence Society declare it to have 
been the ‘most’ enthusiastic and unanimous 
meeting which has been held in London for 
twenty years” Mr. Beecher surpassed him- 
self on the occasion, though his voice was not 
in perfect gondition., Eyery word went to 
every ear of the assembled thousands, and 
bore its freight of feeling and meaning. On 
yesterday morning I was present at a farewell 
breakfast given him at Radley’s Hotel. Near- 
ly three hundred persons were present. The 
meeting was presided over by Hon. and Rev. 
Baptist Noel, and among the guests I ob- 
served George Thompson, Newman Hall, Ed- 
ward Dicey, Washington Wilks and others 
of eminence. Mr. Beecher made a long and 
excecdingly interesting address in which he 
dwelt much upon the noble behavior of the 
merchants and lawyers of New York in seeing 
that the wrongs suffered by the negroes in 
that city during the riots were redressed as 
far as possible. Mr. Beecher was very elo- 
quent, and shed tears at various times during 
his remarks, as did many of his hearers. His 
testimony on the subject of the treatment of 
the negroes was received with much pleasure ; 
for the string upon which the enemies of the 
United States here harp upon continually, 
and I fear with much effect, is the hatred felt 
in the North for negroes,—alleging that it is 
harder for them to live there in the South. 
The very day before the Breakfagt Speech of 
Mr. Beecher, Mr, Newdegate M. P., at the 
Coleshill Farmer’s Club said: ‘There is the 
Rev. Hf. Beecher making speeches to show 
that the Fedoral cause ought to be sacred be- 
cause it'was opposed to slavery. But look 


ng garbled extracts from his 


| tators.of the fight, which proceeded without 
impediment ? ; 

The recent earthquake which was felt 
throeghout the region on land and sea dves 
not seem to have been altogether unproduc- 
tive. A new Island has been reported to 
the government as having been discovered in 
Lon. 8, 80 E., and Lat. 37. 50 N., exactly 
on the Cherki Reefs. The Island is one 
hundred and twenty metres in length. The 
discoverer is Capt. Mohammed Aonn, of the. 
‘Brig Wordsour, Tunis, who was on his way 
to Leghorn. ; 

The war in New Zealand grows in impor- 
tance. It is generally felt here that it is to 
be a war of extermination. The English 
must either abandon their possessions or ex- 
terminate the New Zealanders. Lord Rus- 
sell will have a chance in the next Parliament 
of giving his opinion of a “‘war for empire 
on one side and for independence on the 
other.” At the breakfast yesterday, Mr. 
Beecher was very sarcastic upon the English 
cry for Peace. He said, ‘‘When we heard 
that England was calling for Peace, we said, 
‘Now that cry ought to be listened to, it 
comes from such a quarter.’ England has 
generally had three wars on her hands at 
once; which of us can remember when she 
badn’t one? Why for three hundred years 
the anvils never cooled upon which English 
swords have been shaping !” M. D, C. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER IN ENG- 
) LAND, 


From the London Star. 

Ine speech, and especially in that of 
last night, England has been no less his theme 
than America. His anxiety has been to 
justify his country in the eyes of the father- 
land,—fo show to intellects, consciences, and 
hearts, educated in English sentiment, the 
actual facts of the American contest; or, at 
least, the facts as they appear to the Ameri- 
ean of the North. His continual appeal has 
been to our examples, our principles, our 
mode of action. At every step of the nar- 
rative he asks, Would you have done other- 
wise had you been in our place? To every 
objection he answers, @ that an objection 
which befits you Englishmen ? It is surely a 
tribute of homage to our national character 
that an American—a representative member 
of a nation said to have gone mad with van- 
ity—should thus studiously solicit our good 
opinion. And the tribute is the more flatter- 
ing because the appeal is without servility. 
In asking England to approve and encourage 
his countrymen in the great contest they are 
waging, Mr. Beecher disdains to leave it open 
to supposition that if England refused Amer- 
ica would pause. We shall be heartily glad 
of your moral succour, be says—but do not 
think we are dependent upon it: our cause 
is good enough to go alone to any distance. 
And, more than that, he says:—If you are 
80 perverse as to interfere with us, we will 
fight you too. This isa tone and attitude 
that Englishmen ought to applaud. They, 
if any people in the world, can appreciate 
the combination of independence and friend- 
liness, of self-reliance and good-fellowship. 
By these bold and manly declarations Mr. 
Beecher has done far more to win the cor- 
dial esteem of his hearers and readers than 
he could have done by an obsequious de- 
meanor and a-flattering tongue. He has not 
| only presented the case of the North against 
(the South with unrivalled clearness and force, 
| but has impersonated the spirit of the North 
towards England. Even among those of us 
who are most familiar with the fact that South- 
ern statesmanship, diplomacy, and journalism, 
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| WENDELL PHILLIPS IN ENGLAND. 


‘ From the London Reader. 

Puturs’ Sprecues.—A deal has 
been said in England about the bunkum talk in 
American ee. the incessant flattery that 
their orators pour on their hearers and the 
necessity they are under of glorifying the ma- 
terial greatness of the States. Not less has been 
said of the rabid fanaticiem of the Abolition- 
ists. We were , then, for some ex- 
a on, some bad taste, some pandering to 

ar passion, in the speeches of ‘‘the rabid 
anatic, Wendell Phillips,” as we have often 
heard him called. But what do we find? 
Take a sample from the on Lincoln’s 
election, dated November, 1860: 

‘The saddest thing in the Union meetings 
of last year were the constant in all 
of them, of the clink of coin, the whir of 
spindles, the dust of trade. You would 
haye imagined it was an insurrection of ped- 
lars against. honest men. Mr. Everett at 
Faneuil Hall, when he sought for the value 
of the Union, could only bewail the loss 
of our ‘commercial intercourse,’ the cer- 
tainty of ‘hostile tariffs,’ and danger to 
‘the navy.’ .And this is literally all the 
merits of the Union which he catalogues! 
No; I do him injustice. He does ask, trem- 
bling in case of disunion, ‘where, O where,will 
be the flag of the United States?’ Well, I 
think the Historical Society had better take 
it for their Museum. . . . But I must con- 
fess those pictures of the mere industrial 
value of the Union make me profoundly sad. 
I look, as, beneath the skilful pencil, trait 
after trait leaps to glowing life, and ask at 
last—is this all? Where are the noble el- 
ements of national purpose and life? Is this 
the whole fruit of ages of toil, sacrifice, and 
thought ?—those cunning fingers, the over- 
flowing lap, labor vocal on every hillside, 
and commerce whitening every sea—all the 
dower of one haughty, overbearing race? 
The zeal of the Puritan, the faith of the Qua- 
ker, a century of Colonial health, and then 
this large civilization, does it result only in a 
workshop—fops melted in baths and _per- 
fumes, and men grim with toil? Raze out, 
then, the Eagle from our banner, and paint 
instead, Niagara used as a cotton mill! Oh, 
no ; not such the picture my glad heart sees 
when I look forward. Once plant deep in 
the Nation’s heart the love of right, let there 
grow out of it the firm purpose of duty, and 
then from the higher place of Christian man- 
hood we can put aside on the right hand and 
the left, these narrow, childish and mercena- 
ry considerations.” 

Are these the words of a fanatic? May 
they not be the words of a strong hearted, 
clear sighted man, of whom we can think 
that, whatever may be the peculiarities of 
his ereed, and whether they can be accepted 
as they are or not, he is a teacher Of bis na- 
tion, and a pilot of some of its thoughts | 
through the storm? Or look at his portrait. 
It is that of an able, gentle, cultivated En- 
glishman, with those deep-set far looking eyes, 
that your sea-side physician picks you out a! 
pilot by. The head of a good, wise man re- 
minding one of Charles Darwin’s, shall we 
say? Nota man, surely, to talk twaddle 
or bunkum, but to see distinctly the port he 
himself thinks safe and make straight for it, | 
and tell his crew in plain and simple words, , 
how to get there. The man’s faith, too, in. 
the power of ideas ; his certainty that if Nor- 
thern belief and freedom and Northern in- 
telligence—with all their drawbacks,—are 
left side hy side with Southern slavery and 
ignorance, they must prevail and conquer— | 
have a certain superbness in them, coming 
as they do, from one who looks back on 
thirty-two years of persecution, or, till lately, 
seemingly resultless toil. He knows the 
want of his country. ~ 

“You cannot save men by machinery. 
What India, and France, and Spain wanted 
was live men ; and that is what we want today | 
—men who are willing to look their own des- 
tiny or their own responsibilities in the face. | 
‘Grant me to see, and Ajax asks no more.’ . | 
. . The intelligent, thoughtful, or determined 
gaze of twenty millions of Christian people— 
there is nothing, no institution wicked and | 
powerful enough to stand against it.” 

The whole of Mr. Phillips’ anti-slavery 
speeches, before the breaking out of the war 
are moral-force speeches ; but when the South 
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one with refined manners, who would sell hia 
own daughter or mistreas, will not shrink from 
ing all the turmoil of the issue. Mr. 
Til iee wkd he wakes calp cos 


—— the South conquered, and slavery 
aboli oe he says, will be butfithe be- 
ginning 

“Tiere Teogine ‘behind. the sill greater 
and more momentous . whether we 
have the strength, the balance, the virtue, the 
civilization, to absorb six millions of ignorant 
embittered, bedeviled Southerners, and trans- 
mute them into honest, well-behaved chris- 
tian mechanics, worthy to be called brothers 
of New England Yankees.”’ 

The way and means to this end on the part 
of the North are, according to Mr. Philli 
to do as England did in 1640—that is, get 
rid gradually of those’men in public places, 
who do not Telieve in progress, but mean to 
live in the past, and ingtheir stead bring to 
the front men who are earnest in the present. 
Layer after layer of the superficialities and 
officialities of the Northern body politic must 
be peeled off as useless, until, as he ex 
ses it, you get to the sound core ‘‘of civil and 
“ont purpose, the earnest belief, the single- 
h intense devotion to victory, the entire 
belief in justice which can cope with Stonewall 
Jackson. Never until then shall we suc- 
ceed.”” Meanwhile, he concludes, let the le- 
gislature take ove further, and “an 
act of Congress abolishing slavery tie 
our flag waves.”’ Hereare his last words : 

‘‘Never until we welcome the negro, the 
foreigner, alk raqss.as equals, and melted to- 
gether in a common nationality, hurl them all 
at despotism, will the North deserve triumph or 
earn it at the hand of a just God. But the 
North will triumph. I hear it. Do you re 
member in that disastrous siege in India, when 
the Scotch girl raised her head from the pallet 
of the hospital, and said to the sickening’ hearts 
of the English, ‘I hear the bag-pipes; the 
Campells are coming,’ and they said ‘Jes- 
sie, it is delirium.’ ‘No, I know it; I hear 
it far off.” And in an hour the pibroch burst 
ya their glad ears, and the banner of En- 

nd floated in triumph over their heads.’ 

, I hear in the dim distance the first notes 
of the jubilee rising from the hearts of the 
millions. Soon, very soon, you shall hear 
it at the gates of the citadel, and the Stars 
and Stripes shall guarantee liberty forever 
from the Lakes to the Gulf.” 

Even those who can like neither this book 
nor its author, and who will still regard his 
iufluencg as that of a fanatic, will be helped, 
we belleve, toa truer estimate of the cause 
of the war, and of the complexity of passions 
which it involves, by reading speeches so full 
of fervid conviction and eloquent prophecy. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


HEADQuaRTERS, Boston, Oct. 29, 1863. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 80. : 


The President of the United States, under date of 
October 17, 1863, has issued a call for 300,000 vol- 
unteers, to serve for three years or the war, but not 
exceeding three years; and the quota assigned to 
Massachusetts under this call, amounts to 15,126. 
If this number is not raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment, a draft will be ordered to supply the defi- 
ciency, which draft will commence on ghe fifth day 
of January next. 

The time for action is short, and the greatest ac- 
tivity and promptitude will be necessary, to fulfil 
the demand of the government, before the time 
prescribed for commencing the draft. The Mayor 
and Aldermen of Cities, and the Selectmen of 
Towns, are again urgently requested to use their 
official and personal influence, and obtain the ener- 
getic co-operation of all whose hearts are in the 
work, to furnish their proportions of volun- 








Silas P. Richmond, late of the Third Regiment : 

The Fourth Veteran Regiment, (the Fifty-Ninth 
Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry,) 
to be raised in the Counties of Essex and Middle 
sex, and to he underethe command of Colone 
Gould, late Major of the Thirteenth Regiment. 

To veterans enlisting, one month’s pay will be 
paid in advance, on being mustered into service. 
The bounty and premium, in addition to the 
monthly pay, will be $62, on being mastered in, 
(making $75 paid in advance, beside the State 
bounty of $50;) $50 more in two months; $50 
more in six months; $50 more after one year; $50 
more after cighteen months; $50 more after two 
years; $50 more after two years and a half; and 
$40 more at the expiration of three years’ service. 
And if the war should not last three years from 
the present time, still the whole bounty will be 
paid to those who shall have served to the end; 
and if they die in the service, their heirs will re- 


pe. ceive it. 


bounty will be paid in addition to the State boun- 
ty of $50, as follows: 

One month’s pay will be paid in advance, on be- 
ing mustered into service. The bounty and premi- 
um, in addition to the monthly pay, will be $27, 
on being mustered in, (making $40 paid in ad- 
vance, besides the State bounty of $50;) $40 more 
in two months; $40 more in six months; $40 more 
after one year; $40 more after eighteen months; 
$40 more after two years; and $75 more at 
the expiration of three years’ service. And if 
the war should not last three years from the pres- 
ent time still the whole bounty will be paid to those 
who shall have served to the end; and if they die 
in the service, their heirs will receive it. 

This order does not change the provision of Gen- 
eral Order No. 27, Current Series, from these 
Headquarters, which order was issued in regard to 
the enlistment of veteran organizations. 

The Governor confidently expects that Massa- 
chusetts will, as she has ever done, furnish with 
exemplary promptness her contingent of troops 
in obedience to this, the latest call of the Presi- 
dent. Let the whole people unite with fervid de- 
votion to a cause sacred as all our hopes, and se- 
cure to the National Armies a reinforcement which 
will render them invincible, and assure them of 


my. 
By order of His Excellency Joun A. ANDREW, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 
WILLIAM SCHOULER, 
Adjutant General. 
* Licisieat 
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victory, whenever and wherever they meet an ene- | 


' bounties will be the same as published in previous | 


teers; to call public meetings, and adopt other effi- | ‘ DISTRICT NO. 2. 
cient measures, to draw forth and stimulate the ; Sub District. 
public interest in the cause. No. 1—Town of Taunton 

The men to be raised under this call are to be en_ 
listed into the United States service, for the various | 


companies and regiments now in the field. The| 


orders, namely, $50 from the State, and, in addi- | 
tion, $802 from the United Stgges to new recruits, | 
and $402 to those who have served at least nine 


is the parent of American ill-feeling towards 
this country, there is an occasional fretfulness 
at things said and done in the North. The 
ecoquetry of the New York municipality with 


| chose war, then the tune changed, and the | months, and who shall enlist, either into old regi- | 
| Abolitionists said, ‘“Let them have it ; but no ments or companies in the field, or into the vete- | 
‘ninety days’ nonsense—gird yourselves for '° regiments or battalions now forming in this , 


| ; ” ° | State. | 
the Russian fleet is one of these untoward in- rat oe care the pia ery, Sans 3y| The numbers which are assigned to each town, 
cidents. Mr. Beecher has given them their ld stead a the spring of the present i | city and sub-district, according to the enrollment 


true significance. He has taught us to see. ers a 2. | made by the United States Provost Marshals, are 
the reukling of wounded: affection in: these | bas a ring in it that will impress allthe readers |i below. If a draft should become necessary, 


ois wh look at the American struggle,not ee ; : 
words ana acts of apparent animosity. He | — wily se oni peri went | in January next, is ways likely — _ in 3 
is a man of influence enough in his own land : same proporvons ; and Information has been recelv 
Er atenge’ : sown land | or South but at a long range of history: | ed De its will be 
to give him a representative authority in this. | . . | ed from the War Department, that credits wi 
Truly he has “tr os inden f J d | ‘*This war will never be ended by an event. | allowed, against such draft, for all enlistments 
y il] te We-estet ger ‘he sel A | It will never come to a conclusion by a great | which shall be made under the present call; and 
a 1 wg 7 pee leve that | battle. It is too deep in its sources; it also for enlistments in the veteran regiments which 
As ee eee ithfully reflect | is too wide in its influence for that. The | are now organized for recruiting. 
in America the state of feeling he has found | le in England between democracy | Major Clarke, U. 8. A., (Acting Assistant Pro- | 


. 4 é | at stru 
in England. He will bear witness, not only | ee nobi ity lasted from 1640 to 1660, ta-, Yost Marshal General for Massachusetts, Head- | 
quarters at Boston,) is authorized to and will ap- | 


on the side of slavery. Whilst Carlyle, onl 
Ruskin end Kingsley (it is said) have writ-, that he left our Government honest in its king a King’s life in its progress, and yet , 
failed for the time. The great struggle be- point the Mayors of ‘Cities, and the Chairman of | 
Selectmen of Towns, to act as recruiting officers | 


: lity, and our people cordial in their 
ten against us, the rest have been silent. oats y re 
iti ey | sympatby,~but that he found them so. And pe . 
There is no-dopbt that America is unpopular | jp bearing this honest testimony, he will great- | rang ge ageing a — > vf va for their several cities and towns, to recruit the | 
withthe diterats bere, and chiefly because of that alliance of the two nations | F , oH slutio : wisn’ Dey © | quotas assigned to their several municipalities. 
ee lief and sentiment which is the best | ‘rench Revolution, concentra atten-| " They will receive their authority from Major | 
tion of the monarehies of Europe, was this | Ciarke, and will be subject to such orders and reg- | 


the persistent refasal of it Goyernment to he nates ert | | 
grant lent! iow’ of Their works by a tk ee country left in peace, and it will take ten | ulations for the performance of thelr duties as he 
may issue. They wili be entitied to all the privi- 


and bewsn progress. (or twelve years to clear off the scar of 
leges and subject to all! the liabilities of other re- 


copyright law.. Tash sorry that this. manifest 2 4 i ae = age 

injustice has continu . ; Me | Such a struggle. Prepare yourselves for a 

injustice hued so Jong, and thatthese; Enotise Tanornance or Amertca.—The Beaks, tinted ths erat edes ceitieek te uaa soder rds 
from the Provost Marshal of the United States. 


ot should have so much reason to de- | London correspondent of the New York 7ri- iit rsa whose only port is 
bus for allowing publishers to become ; | The Mayors of Cities and the Selectmen of Towns 


: : bune says : Liberty ; and whether the President relucts 
privateers on the high seas of literature;; I must be permitted some comment on | or whether the cabin boys conspire, it mat-| Will cause to be made s Weekly Report, to the Ad- 
and yet we must not forget the signal services | the old subject of the very general ignorance ters not—absolute justice holds the helm, and | Jutant General of the Commonwealth, of the num- 
we have received and are receiving from J. ; : 

Englishmen. It is really extra 


at the treatmént of the black man in the 
Northern States, as I have seen it. It was 
not Christian. They treat the negro with an 
indignity which completely saps my faith in 
their freedom of society.”” Thus do the 
curses which in less pure days we put upon 
an offending people come home to roost ! 

I bave' seen in several of the American pa- 
pera bitter complaints against the literary men 
of Kagland on account of their indifference to 
our cause. It certainly is distressing that al- 
most all that bas appeared from them has been 
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of America among a large proportion of | we never shall come into harbor until every Pet of men emtisemt in their respected Cities and 
8. Mill, Tom Hyghes,.F. D, Neurice, F. 0st lly extraordinary. I } man under the fing i free.” | T'txown wha havo Deca in the miliary service 
“ : a 1? > “* | would venture a I might alludeto | Mr. Phillips sees clearly that what the, ; | 
W. Newman, Edward Dicey, td Messrs. | the city of irl age Galea: tnx | Sled ian to cesomnaie the Soath isnot | Vata . lf 
Cairnes and Hutton. | State of Cincinnati, might describe a slave- | only Lee’s army but the confirmed Southern | pow in the field, or in either of the veteran organi-| 3 
There is an old proverb which says ‘‘in | Sale as occurring in Vermont, might confuse | state of mind. He sees that the war for zations named below, and of entitling themselves | 10 4 
Englend it is easier to kill a man than a rab- the battles of Gettysburg and Trenton into | an idea—Southern independence—has raised | to the bounty of $402 each, which is offered by the 11 5 
bit” 4 h Beate | one action and give Gen. Butler the Union ' the slave breeders and buyers into something | General Government, in addition to the bounty of!  12—Town of Brookline 
"There is more significance in the saw | command in it, without fear of contradiction | like nobleness and real life, and that «0 far | $50 each, which is offered by the Commonwealth. | 
than one would imagine. The dispropor- | from nine out of ten average Britons. This | peace would be a loss to them. But never- | The veteran organizations are: DISTRICT NO. 4. 
tion here/between’ the punishments given.to | would be merely amusing were it not too of- | theless, he maintains, freedom must be es-| The Second Regiment of Heavy Artillery, com: | Sub District. 
crimes against life and jpersof, and those ‘ea accompanied with snobbish dispraise and | tablished and slavery annihilated ; and there- manded by Colonel Frankle, headquarters at Read- | No. 1—Wards 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 9 city of Boston. .1539 
against property, are marvellous. In a sin- | 2@Preciation, the more bitter to listen to from | fore if the gale rage a the Southern | ville: aes + meh ieateapra 
day’ sin Midi, ~ | the present conditiop of the great Republic. | army, it must hold the Southern States till | , The Twelfth Unattached Company of HUvy Ar peg radio eam 
gle ny sgeeqndof the Middievex sessions in Tio fool; inseparably allied with of | they have learned the lesson of free schools, | tilleay, commanded by Captain James M. Richard- | sea, and Town of Winthrop 
this city last week, I find for a case of re-| British superigrity—existed before the war | a free press and equal justice. As to Mr. pepeleneroniia — = cet oi DISTRICT NO. 5. 
ceiving. pertgin models known to be. stolen,,|to some extent, and has assuredly grown | Abe Lincoln's scheme of exvorting the blacks, Tye ‘New Battalion forthe First Regiment of Sub Disrit. 
to the amount of forty 2, four years impris- with it. You trace it through all classes, | what he says, would be depriving the North | Massachusetts Cavalry, under the command of | No. 1—Town of Amesbury 
i from that of the club-swell-with hair parted of the material it mort needs to work with. | colonel Horace ; he of the | Bever!y 
onment at hard labor. For stealing a watch = 4. Sddle sud’ Dendreery whiskers, whe | The black ia the working xan ofthe Soul ee 
the same. For a assault bya man or a languidly assumes that all Southerners must | the brother mechanic of the nently detached : sae | 
child twelve Years Uf age, one year. For an be aristoerats and gentlemen, while Northern , you to send away the man The First Veteran Regiment (the Fifty-Sixth | 
assault on a wife, who was led into court | men are plebeia@& and who, (do without? No—the th Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry,) 
yer when you are introduced to 


yeu 
nrust be 
as “from “onized by the North. The Mand, says Mr. | to be commanded by Colonel Griswold, headquar- | 
America,” a betrays by his voice | Phillips, must be confiscated, if necessary— | ters at Keadville; to be raised in Boston and vicin- | 
' : . that eee. . . ° M of sf 
who was proved to have enticed four or five | o, Peres i prove peotes ine. rw eS eee | t, (the Fifty-Sev- | 
i irls under fourteen into a room and fect ivilization, down to Whelks, | sheses seeds, schools ing machines enth Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteer lafan- | 
schedtar texas cal maienger ob tee New Cut; ge at gr neh wie wien Wien for black $7.19 Bane ia Worse and the four Wor 
) Yankees "ll wover | and white must follow. tle F. Bartlett, late of the Forty-Ninth Regi- 

ment: H 
The Third Veteran Regiment, (the Fifty-Eighth | 
| Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry.) | 
the | to be raised in Southeastern Massachusetts, inclu- | 
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and life hepeapeare with a meteb.of forty) 4 
pounds ! Themes maelaatcongadey will| Fie 
show that this is the mermalthing, and that 
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To those who have never been in service, or who | 
bave served for less than nine months, and who | 
shall enlist into old regiments in the field, $302 
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DISTRICT NO. 10. 


The number assigned to the towns in District | 
No. 6 will be published as soon as corrected re- | 
turns are received from the Provost Marshal, to 


receive which it was not thought best to delay the | 


issuing of this order. 
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The Commonwealth 


| 
| 18 PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY AT 
|\22 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


| The Commonwealth is an independent journal, 
| devoted to the cause of Frege Democratic Govern- 
ment; government by the whole people without 
respect of race, nativity, or sect. 

It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction 
| of Slavery, holding Freedom to be the inalienable 
right of all men, and the essential condition of any 
real government. 

It will continue to insist upon the full employ- 
ment of Liberty as the legitimate and specific wea- 
pon against the rebellion of Slavery. 

It believes in the Constitution as it is, and in the 
Union as it was not, before the rebellion, but as it 
| was meant by its founders to be. 
| It is not the organ of any party or man; but is 
| pledged to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, 
| Equality, and Fraternity, whatever party or man 

shall rise or fall. 

The Commonwealth will not, however, devote 

itself entirely to political questions, but will seek 
| to become in the best sense of the word a FAMILY 
| NEWSPAPER. 
| It will aim to present the news of the week in a 

concise and readable form, together with such offi- 
cial documents, speeches, sermons, addresses, and 
| editorials as may be of permanent interest; select- 
| ing carefully from the great mass of matter which 
' the daily journals throw before the public. 
It will also aim to serve the cause of Literature 
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| and Art, by presenting its readers original Essays, 


| Tales, Sketches, Reviews, and Notices, all of real 
excellence, and will select freely from fields new 
and old. In its columns have already appeared 
articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best 


American writers. 


The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be over- 


| jooked, but it is hoped that all classes of men, an 


especially that class which is the strength of all, 


| the Workingmen, will find here something which 
| meets their wants. 


| It will devote itself particularly to the collection 


of facts concerning the emancipated workingmen 

| of the South, availing itself for this purpose of the 

| extensive correspondence of the EMANCIPATION 

LEaGvuE, and the EpucaTIonaL COMMISSION. 

| The Commonwealth has also made arrangemetits 

| to obtain the best correspondence of its own from 

| the most important posts of our army, especially 

concerning the Freedmen. 

| The following writers, among many others, have 

| already contributed to our columns, and will con- 

| tinue to do so: 

| Rev. D. A. Wasson, 

| Julia Ward Howe, 

| Rev. C. T. Brooks, 
Myron B. Benton, 
Miss E. P. Peabody, 
F. B. Sanborn, 
E. Morris Davis, 
Hon. M. F. Conway, 
Louisa M. Alcott, 
Elizar Wright, 
David Lee Child, 
George L. Stearns, J.Q. A. Griffin, 

| W. D. Howells, Whitelaw Reid, 

Moncoure D. Corwar will continue his foreign 

| correspondence, which has been so extensively 

| read and copied. 


Lydia Maria Child, 
W. E. Channing, 

A. Bronson Alcott, 
Joel Benton, — 

Rev. O. B. Frothingham, 
Rev. M. D. Conway, 
Rev. Robert Collyer, 
Hon. George F. Talbot, 
James 8. Gibbons, 

F. W. Bird, 

Wa. 8. Robinson, 


TERMS, PAYABLE AP WAYS IN ADVANCE: 
One copy, one year 
A club of six copies 
| A club of ten copjes 
| In each case an extra copy to the person who 
sends the club. 
Additions may be made to clubs at the same 
| rates. 
, , It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall al 
| be sent to one post office. : 
| Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 
i ADVERTISEMENTS. 
One square, first insertion 


Special notices, per line, each insertion... 


All communications to be addressed to the Pub- 
| lisher, 22 Bromfield street, Boston. : 


| ‘The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams 
& Co., 100 Washington street; Federhen & Co., 13 
Coart street; and Dyer & Co., 36 School street, by 
whom dealers will be supplied. It is also for sale 
| at A. K. Loring’s, 819 Washington street; at Red- 
| ding’s, No. 8 State street; at the Newspaper Stand 
near the Old South; at the Newspaper Stand in 





the Worcester Railroad Depot, and by other news- . 
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